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News of the Week 


World-Peace and Home-Peace 
gp have 

peace abroad and at home than those of the 
First there was Mr. Hugh Gibson’s address to 





never been more important tokens of 
past 
Ww days, 
ihe Preparatory Commission of the Disarmament Confer- 
ace, and then, on Tuesday, in spite of a preface of gloomy 
predictions, there was the agreement between the en- 
woyers and the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress to inquire into methods of co-operation in industry. 
“We must cultivate our garden “—the garden of peace. 
tis a garden in which every conceivable type of food and 
iit and flower may be grown. If we get peace in the 
‘orld and among ourselves the money that is waiting 
io fructify in trade will be saved for that purpose ; unem- 
loyment will dwindle ; employers and employed will be 
‘lleagues instead of enemics; and we may begin at 
st to feel that among nations bent on making themselves 
asters of their own fate, world wars and domestic wars 
‘ave not, after all, been fought in vain. 

% m * x 


Mr. Hoover's Policy 
Compared with the present messages of peace, which it 
taains for rational people to turn into practice, all the 





appeals to the electors at the coming General Election 
are of secondary importance because they are fugitive. 
They give chance expression to great principles, but peace 
at home and abroad will give us the assurance of that 
condition which makes all enduring things possible. 
Mr. Hoover's is disclosed. All doubt 


intentions is at rest. He has made a peace appeal which 


hand about his 
was directed explicitly to this country.and if we neglect 
have 
It is 


American bid for peace Was 


the opportunity we may never have another. Ws 
written on this subject in our first leading article. 
to be noted that the new 
a most happy 
Anglo- 


is no thought in 


made through the League. It would be 
sequel if the League became the scene of an 
There 


this country of ¢ nticing America into the League 


American example to the world. 
agaist 
her will, but even without any sort of American adherenes 
to the Anglo-American 


Geneva cnormous 


League closer eontact at 


would be an advantage and con- 
On Wednesday in the House of Commons 
Chamberlain further than Lord 

gone at Geneva in his” enthusiastic 


had 
] 


weleome of the Anu rican Naval proposal, 


venience, 
Sir Austen 


Cushendun 


went even 


Mr. Snowden 

The COnLTOVerss raised 1y Mr. Snowden last 
about Allicd debts and the Balfour Note has rambled and 
rumbled during the week. There secms to be no intention. 
Upon Mr. 
indiscretion fo manufacture an cry. We are 
vlad of it. The glint of battle in Mr. Churchill’s eve when 
he reduced Mr. MacDonald to silence sugeested that he 
thought die had found a companion crv to that of the 
Zinoviclt letter. 
the possibility was tempting, but there is a greater cause 
than that of any party 
of kecping the elements of an agreed foreign policy far 
above the party level. We are satisfied that Mr. 
MacDonald was sincere in saying that he would never 
repudiate the Balfour Note. Of course, as Mr. Churchill 
pointed out, that promise did not cover the whole ground. 
There might be an attempt to force France and Italy 
into an undertaking to make higher payments which 
would not involve British repudiation simply because 
forced 


Wee k 


however, in any party to seize Snowden’s 


election 


From an clectioneering point of view 


the country’s common cause 


France and Italy would give their consent-— a 


consent, 
* * > . 


The danger is not that a Labour Cabinet would seriously 
think of repudiation, but that Mr. Snowden would be 
hovering on their flank. constantly making it difficult for 
them to observe continuity of policy. Frankly we do not 
understand Mr. Snowden. le is a pacilist and 
in the name of peace he has often demanded the cancella- 
tion of all debts. Yet he would obstruct the gradual 
construction of peace for the sake of squeezing a few 
more millions of pounds out of our Allies. No doubt he 
would defend this poliey by saying, “* Ido not really believe 
in the recognition of any of these debts, but, so long as 
they are recognized, for Heaven's sake let us have a fair 
bargain and not a grotesque penalization of our own 
country.” A frigid logic, where logic is poison! Surely 
if Mr. Snowden meant to raise this issue he ought to have 
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done so six years ago. Certainly he has hinted his dis- 
pleasure over and over again but he has not till now tried 
to secure for his party the right of repudiation. 

* * ~ * 


Labour and Parliamentarism 

The Times of Friday, April 19th, published a letter from 
Lord Balfour about the Note which bears his name. 
He pointed out that the Government of the day did not 
regard the policy of the Note as “ ideal ” but thought it 
“the best policy left open to them by the financial 
views of the United States.” He added, “ For good or for 
evil it has been generally accepted ; it is assumed in all 
international discussions.” Apparently Mr. Snowden, 
after years of brooding and irritation could not prevent 
himself from boiling over, but his words are an embarrass- 
ment to his country and a still greater embarrassment to 
his party. And then there is always another danger that 
he may try to convince the Labour caucus even if he 
cannot convince a Labour Cabinet. It was noticeable 
in the debate of last week that Mr. MacDonald had to 
leave the House to consult leaders of the Labour Party 
before he dared pass judgment on Mr. Snowden’s outburst. 
Even then, apparently, he could not go further in response 
to Mr. Churchill's shower of questions than the caucus 
had given him leave to go. 

* * * * 

The head of any other party would, of course, have said 
exactly what was in his mind, and if his party had failed 
to support him would have resigned. The Labour way 
is a menace to Parliamentary methods as they have always 
been understood. Much the same thing occurred in 1924 
when the Labour Government called off the Campbell 
prosecution at the dictation of the caucus. The whole 
question of this extra-Parliamentary form of democracy 
ought to be faced. We shall not discuss it further now, 
but it is obvious that, as things are, peace, which is by 
far the greatest of all our national interests, is safest in 
the hands of a party which follows Parliamentary 


tradition. 
* * * * 


Peace in Industry 

The Conference between the two employers’ socicties 
(the National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations 
and the Federation of British Industries) and the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress decided on Tuesday 
to set up a Joint Committee which will report to a further 
Conference. The Labour correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says, first, that the General Council came away 
convinced that the employers were sincere, and secondly, 
that the employers were much more influenced by the 
speeches of the Trade Unionists than they had expected 
to be. The employers explained, according to plan, the 
constitutional difficulties which stood in the way of 
organized joint action. The Confederation concerns 
itself with labour matters, but the Federation is mainly a 
commercial body and includes organizations which are 
definitely precluded by their articles from dealing with 
labour matters. The employers also pointed out that the 
Conciliation Boards proposed by the Melchett-Turner 
Conference might clash with the conciliation machinery 
long established and successfully working in many 
industries. 

* * at c 

We are told that the Trade Unionists took the wise 
course of frankly recognizing the cmployers’ difficulties, 
and then of appealing to them on general grounds not to 
shut a door which it might be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, ever to open again. There is some reason to 
hope that the new Joint Committee may recommend a 
Joint Consultative Body which would not differ essentially 
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from what the Melchett-Turner Conference itself yr... thous 
under another name. Whatever may happen, the effet [J help 
of this great day’s work cannot altogether be undone, j § all. | 
was the first time that the organized bodies of Britig, F Teclu 
Capital and Labour had met together. oD Act. 

* * x * of ch 
The King’s Message and 
The Message which the King issued on ‘Thesday FP 
St. George’s Day, dwelling gratefully on his recovery: 
from his long illness, and thanking his people for thei It i 
“loving solicitude,” was noble in language and beautify) J other 
in thought. The Message embraced not only the Britis), J men t 
Commonwealth of Nations but the * remotest corners leaves 
ot the world where anxious concern had been expresse, | going 
for His Majesty's health. It is the best thing of it, has 4 
kind we have ever read. By an exquisite transition th. J the G 
Message passes from an appreciation of the human policy 
sympathy shown to personal suffering to an expression, J of the 
of His Majesty’s yearning hope that such feeling anj J of tra’ 
friendship common to all races may culminate in ay, J mpro 
expression “of the true nature of Men and Nations “~ § "ays. 
that is to say in universal peace. His Majesty intend, § still t 
that, when he is well enough to join in a Thanksgiving J correct 
Service, praise shall be given not only for his own recovery, 
but for “the new evidences of a growing kindliness,” mpeee 
It is believed that the King will be well enough to ¢ Mr. 
to Windsor at Whitsuntide. solemn 
* * * * market 
Mr. Hoover and the Farmers ete 
In “ American Notes of the Week,” on page 649, 6 " 09 
Correspondent throws some light on President Hoover's a , ¥ 
difficulties with the farmers. Their real position aypears po a 
to be mutatis mutandis that of British farmers on the §. : 
eve of the repeal of the Corn Laws. True to Americar i 
traditions, the President recommends an increased nad P 
tariff on agricultural products, careless apparently of its i o 
effect upon Canadian opinion. He also holds out t! 34 : 
prospect of a special Fund, the administration of which a } 
will amount to State assistance in the marketing of fan - o- 
products, and he urges better co-operation among al! cle 
who are in any way connected with agriculture. On the §, 
larger question of revision of the Fordney-MeCumbe aoacad 
Tariffs Act of 1922 Mr. Hoover is proceeding very In tl 
cautiously, knowing the temper of Congress. We wel: Perey, 
come, however, a broad hint that America’s export trad ducati 
must not be sacrificed io criteria that apply only to the F°'"S 1 
home trade and to imports. He hopes to * take the tariff J" 
out of polities ” at once, by an increase of the powers oi F@5!S 
the Tariff Commission and an extension of the Presiden: ranted 
tial prerogative. We see from what has happened a §'Y #''i 
Geneva that Mr. Hoover, if not the Senate, is fully ali ud abs 
to the interdependence of the nations to-day. If, there: J COU" 
fore, he wins his point, this may well be the thin end of pecializ 
the wedge, and the tariff-mongers will be cheekmated, sities. 
* * * * the tech 
should 
Mr. Baldwin's Doctrine of Restraint the unin 
Mr. Baldwin’s speech to the Unionist Party on ‘Thus Beant 
day, April 18th, proved his positive determination not Jicknowl 
to emulate other parties in making promises which he Jiated w 
did not feel sure of fulfilling. His critics profess to 
see in this restraint either lethargy or a want of Mental 
imagination. We are convinced, on the contrary, by The 1 
Mr. Baldwin's persistent note that he has a very dclinite fp... 44 
fear that democracy may fall into one of its most notorious §),. emph 
snares—the acceptance of a bogus political auction a ESA 
a genuine thing. It is so easy “to go one beticr “fy, haan 
But is it honest, and is it the way to save democracy apable 
from contempt ? Mr. Baldwin therefore insisted upo! fy... a 
the merits of his party as a party of performance, not thildren) 
of promise. There was nothing new in what he offered, 
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though indeed it amounts to a great deal—slum-clearance, 
help for agriculture, a scheme of higher education for 
all, the Jinking-up of schools with Universities and 
Technical Colleges which will require a new Education 
Act. a reformed of maternity benefit, 
of children from one to five, development of the railways, 
and State-aided Colonial enterprise in order to create 
permanent employment. 


system care 


” + » * 

It is characteristic of Mr. Baldwin that he has allowed 
other Ministers to stand forward as better political sales- 
men than himself. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, for example, 
leaves us in no doubt that he has planned a thorough- 
going scheme of slum-clearance, and Sir Samuel Hoare 
has dwelt upon the virtually unreserved support that 
the Government would give to the railways. This last 
policy is thoroughly sound. It is ridiculous to despair 
of the railways. They are essential to a proper balance 
of transport. The balance has been upset by the great 
improvement of the roads as compared with the rail- 
ways. Not that there is not a great deal of road work 
till to be done, but the balance is in urgent need of 


correction. 
* x * * 


Broccoli 

Mr. Baldwin has been chaffed rather maliciously for 
wlemnly stating that Cornish broccoli was finding a 
market on the Continent. ‘* What a contribution to the 
unemployment question!” it is said. No one who grows 
or sells vegetables, however, needs to be told that Mr. 
Baldwin’s remark had real significance. All our lives 
we have been accustomed to see vegetables in a lament- 
able state after only a comiparatively short journey to 
market. 
their products so that they fetch a good price after a 
journey to a foreign markct they are doing something 
that would have been thought impossible a few years 
wo. It is true that one swallow does not make a summer, 
jut only a fool would deny that one swallow is good cnough 


If our growers can choose, grade, and pack 


proof that summer is coming. 
* * x * 

Educational Policy 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday Lord Eustace 
Percy, in an able speech, reviewed the Government's 
lucational policy. His three main lines of reform were 
tiving pupils the entry to central institutions, collabora- 
tion with the industries of a neighbourhood, and the 
nising of technical colleges to an academic status. He 
wanted to end the belittling of the technical colleges 
by giving them a name which would avoid the vagueness 
ind absurdity of some of the present titles. He admitted, 
f course, that there was always a danger of a too early 
pecialization, but the same danger existed in the univer- 
ities. It was particularly important, he thought, that 
the technical colleges, and the new types of senior schools, 
ould have as much academic freedom as belongs to 
His policy 
necessary 


‘he universities and the secondary schools. 
neant complete correlation on the 
cknowledgment that industry and commerce are asso- 
lated with education more closely than ever before. 

x * * * 


based 


Mental Deficiency 

The value of the Report of the Mental Deficiency 
fommittee, published last Saturday, resides especially in 
ts emphasis on man-in-society, After five years’ diligent 
‘amination the Committee do not hesitate to interpret 
he term ‘* Mental Defective” as applying to one “ in- 
‘apable of independent social adaptation.” By this test 
there are a quarter of a million persons (adults and 
‘eae unfit for our social life. Man is, after all, a 





creature compact of reason and emotion, and the purely 
intellectual criterion is inadequate. The principle is 
maintained that every citizen has a right to the type of 
education best suited to him, without the necessity of a 
certificate from the local educational authorities aflixing 
the label ** mentally defective.” The elementary schools, 
the Report says, should make arrangements for the 
mental development of the “ retarded,” in other words, 
the abnormally dull and backward child. Those whose 
disability is rather emotional than intellectual must 
receive appropriate care, training and education in special} 
institutions. The awakened social conscience of to-day 
should ensure that cases of mental deficiency are promptly 
notified. We congratulate the Committee on a truly 
admirable Report, not forgetting the spade-work of Dr. 
EK. O. Lewis, which, they acknowledge, was the basis of 
their conclusions. 
* * * * 

Lord Revelstoke 

The death of Lord Revelstoke, which occured suddenly 
in Paris and was, it may be believed, partly due to the 
strain of his unsparing work as one of the delegation 
of experts, takes from the City a man of fine character 
and very wise counsel, It was he who worked out in 
Paris the framework of the proposed International Central 
Bank. When, as a young man, he joined the other mem. 
bers of his family in the famous firm of Baring Brothers, 
he soon learned that the firm was in difficulties. The 
Bank of England and other firms came generously to 
the rescue, and it was during the next few very trying 
vears that Mr. John Baring proved his great ability. 
The firm recovered more than its former strength and 
position. Lord Revelstoke had a quick mind, which 
penetrated to the heart of any problem, but he 
never rash ; he would give no opinion at all until he knew 
all the facts. In the last twenty years there was probably 
no financial crisis at home or which he 
not Outside the world of finance, and 
apart from his friends and relations, this quict, accom- 
plished man was hardly known. 


Vas 


abroad about 


was consulted, 


x * * * 
Stag Hunting 
The poll of members of the R.S.P.C.A. on the prohi- 
bition of all wild deer hunting with hounds has resulted 
in a majority in favour of action by the Society of 1,983, 
4,267 members recorded their votes. We congratulate 
the Society on the outcome of the poll, which shows that 
nearly three to one of the members are against stag 
hunting. The next step will probably be the introduction 
of a Bill into Parliament. The Bill will doubt 
meet with considerable opposition, but no good cause 
was ever achieved without a struggle. 


ho 


x * * * 


Humane Casting 
We have frequently referred to the experiments in 


more humane methods of casting cattle for Jewish 
slaughter. We are glad to hear that the trial carried out 


at Leeds last week in the presence of a committee of 
experts was satisfactory. The Weinberg casting pen was 
used, and the average time taken was 9 1-6th seconds. 
We understand that the London Board of Shechita pro- 
poses to arrange a further trial soon at Islington. 
* * * > 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103 fs ; on Wednesday week 102} ; a year ago, 103. Fund. 
ing Loan (4 per cent. )was on Wednesday 88} ; on Wednesday 
week 88}; a year ago 91}. Conversion Loan (8) per cent. 
was on Wednesday 77}; on Wednesday week 77 *; ; a yea! 


wes 


ago «¢X. 
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Fresh Hope for Naval Disarmament | 


FUXHE address of Mr. Hugh Gibson, the American repre- 

sentative, to the Preparatory Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference on Monday will be remembered, 
we believe, as the turning-point in the work of the 
Commission. There was notoriously a deadlock. But 
Mr. Gibson, by one of those simplifications which are 
characteristic of the American mind—some people 
call them naiveté, though they are a form of naiveté 
that often succeeds, as in the case of the Kellogg Pact— 
lifted the discussion right out of the trough in which it 
had been wallowing and exhibited the problem as just 
a matter of common sense. So simple does the problem 
seem in this sublimated form that it would be nothing 
less than an intellectual humiliation for sane men to 
refuse to solve it. 

Mr. Gibson, in his appeal for a fresh attempt at naval 
disarmament, said not a word about the Freedom of 
the Seas. That was a most interesting omission. We 
ourselves, conscious of the formidable difficulties of recon- 
ceiling such policies as were presented to the Geneva 
Naval Conference in 1927, were inclined to think that 
the proposal to rewrite sea-law—which as it stands 
accounts for the greater part of Anglo-American anta- 
gonism—would be a fruitful alternative. As against 
that inclination we were informed by several American 
correspondents that it would be impossible to induce 
the Senate, the ultimate arbiter on American forcign 
policy, to pass any Bill containing a new code of sea- 
Jaw. Whether Mr. Gibson agrees with those doubters 
about the feasibility of rewriting the law of blockade, 
contraband, and so forth, we do not know; but in any 
case it is clear that he believes that the right course is 
to make another attempt at naval limitation—or, as 
he prefers to call it, for a reason which will presently 
appear, naval reduction. In these circumstances surely 
the only thing for Englishmen of all naval points of view 
to do is to follow the line of least resistance and work 
whole-heartedly to make Mr. Gibson’s proposal practical. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there has never been 
such an opportunity. As a consequence of American 
Constitutional methods it often happens—as it did when 
Mr. Coolidge was President-—that a Department produces 
a policy to which the President is opposed. The Depart- 
ment may triumph in such a trial of strength, or the 
President triumph; but when President and 
u Department and Secretary of State are all in 
agreement the chance of their policy being accepted by 
the Senate, as well as by the vast majority of the American 
people, is overwhelmingly great. That is the situation 
now. Mr. Gibson told his audience at Geneva that he 
had consulted Mr. Hoover, and that Mr. Hoover was 
heart and soul with him. As for Mr. Stimson, the new 
Secretary of State, it goes without saying that he com- 
pletes the triangle, since he accepted his oflice only because 
he and Mr. Hoover were absolutely at one about forcign 
policy. 

What Mr. Gibson proposes is that the method of 
limiting naval tonnage by “ categories,” which had 
a speedy success at Washington, should be pressed further. 
It will be said, of course, that it was very casy to limit 
the category of battleships, but that it is quite another 
matter to limit by agreement the category of cruisers, 
the needs of Great Britain and the United States in this 
matter being utterly different. It must be admitted 
that the cruiser category is the crux. For our immense 
trade routes require many more cruisers than America 
would be prepared to allow us—for the moment we 
are using an exclusively technical argument — and, 


may 


even if we tried to spread our allotted cruiser Lonniag 
over the routes by greatly reducing the size of the ship, 
we should then find that in fighting strength instead ¢ 
being “equal” to America we had become marked) 
inferior to her. The Americans would naturally byil 
a comparatively 
cruisers, which would answer their particular nee 
but which would be able to blow little vessels out of ¢ 
sea. Such are the technical British objections, ayy 
as such, they are genuine and real. Mr. Gibson, however, 
swept them all away by an appeal which was most! 
general and idealistic, but did not forget to be in par 
technical. He pointed out, and we unreservedly agp 
with him, that the Kellogg Pact has altered the why 

outlook of every honest nation. Every nation cit} 

believes in the repudiation of war and means to hone: 
its pledge, or it does not believe in the repudiation a 


siz ‘ 


small number of the largest 





contemplates the possibility of dishonour. He sssume 
that Great Britain both believes and honours. He 

unquestionably right. But if that is so, Great Britai 
and America can never fight one another. All ¢) 
machinery of arbitration and = conciliation and inte: 
national justice will be at their disposal to make i! cas 


for them to shun dishonour, 

Does it require any credulity, or even much trust, 
believe that in these circumstances there will 
be war between Great Britain and America, who for mo 
than a hundred years have kept the peace on the long wi 
armed Canadian frontier 2 Asa wise concession, ho wey 
to the weakness of the flesh, Mr. Gibson suggests that 
a technical aid to confidence there should be a medilies- 
tion of the French proposal in regard to limitation 
categories. His idea is that if any nation wanted 
than its allotted strength in any particular category 
might expand that particular category at the expense « 
some other category, so long as the allotted tonnay 
for the whole of the fleet was not exceeded. And | 
would go further and admit the relevance of considerations 
as to speed, age of ships, gun power and so on, extending 
which were mentioned by 


nor 


to matters never even t} 
French. 

When Mr. Gibson went on to analyse the inadequa 
of purely expert naval arguments the strongest of his 
many strong points was that those who continue t 
stake everything on such arguments have forgotten 
that the problem of national safety is now conditioned 
not only by the Kellogg Pact, but by the revolt of th 
civilized war. As Ww 
have said, over and over again, it is silly to blame th 


conscience against organized 


experts. It is their business to give judgment on exper! 
grounds. Unless we call statesmanship to the rescue, 


and, when necessary, require slatesmanship to iyno 
expert opmion, we shall never progress. The cxperts 
warn us, as it is their duty to do, against accepting : 
risk. But what is a risk? Is a risk estimated hy th 
Admiralty comparable with the terrible, comprehensis 
and abiding risk of spending our substance en whet 
Mr. Gibson called a “ war-taxed peace” in 
prepare ourselves ultimate ruin or annihilation! 
Personally we are entirely against risks. And for that 
reason we prefer, since it is impossible to avoid all risks, 
a very small one to a very large one. 

Mr. Gibson was particularly wise when he begged that 
the word “ reduction” should be substituted for the 
word “limitation.” Limitation not 
imply reduction. There may be a very bigh limit as 
well as a low one. 

In the end Mr. Gibson’s address brought him, in effect, 
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does necessarily 
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to the extremely simple and bald question, “What are 
our navies for? * It is a question which is perpetually 
asked in America. 
the Washington Convention have no enemies except 
themselves. Americans say. “ Why is the British Navy 
kept up to its present strength if it is not for use against 


The truth is that the signatories of 


uw?’ Englishmen with as much right may ask the same 
question about American building. 


we are guided by technical opinion we shall go on with 


Thus, so long as 


complete logic, and a great deal of caleulation about, 
grisk that is quite convincing on paper, until we find: 
Ives irretrievably to a 
That is 


Mr. Gibson has shown us the Wa. 


that we have committed ourse 


reproduction of the old naval competition. 


the sure way to war. 


of escape from this vicious circle, and the response from 
Lord Cushendun to his proposal was most encouraging. 

All British parties have their eyes on the electors. 
What more popular, more impressive, or more reputable 
policy could any party have than to go to the country 
with “We star.) all 
for We can promise vou that. We mean to 
bring about such an agreement with the United States 
that the navies of the two countries shall be regarded, 
The 
reduction of armaments will entail such an annual saving 
that we shall have fresh financial strength for tackling those 
postponed ‘schemes of national development that hold 


such words as. these: above 


pe ace. 


not as rivals, but as sister guardians of the seas. 


the clue to prosperity and ¢ mployment.” 


Reparations and Ambiguity 


HE high hopes which were raised when the Committ: 

T of Experts met in Paris to discuss a 

and final settlement ” of Reparations, and when it was 
announced that the British delegates their 
utmost to keep politics out of what ought to be purely 
economic bargaining, hav 
When we write it seems rather more likely that the 


* complet 


would do 


not so far been justified. 
negotiations will fail than that they will succeed. 

Still, the door remains open. So far as Great 
jis concerned the financial doubts which cloud the situs- 


We thre 


er annual payments than we 


sritain 


great moment. derive from 
lare 


tion are not of 


existing Dawes Plan 


could hope to get from the * complete and fina settle- 


ment.” What we should lose, however, by a failure ol 
the negotiations is the quiet and = confidence that 
would be brought to the world by the cessation of all 
those politico-economic threats and intrigues of which 
we hear so much and are likely to hear more unless 2 
inancial settlement is reached. For one thing, the 


immediate result of a settlement would be the healing 
of the German wound which is kept open while the Rhinc- 


would be wort] 


land is occupied. In brief. a seitiement 


so much that its value could not be adequately expressed 
inany terms of money. 

A crisis was reached on Thursday, April 18th. when 
Dr. Schacht, the head of the German delegation, prescuted 
his Memorandum in auswer to the proposal of the Allied 
experts. The Sub-Committec 


under the chairmanship of Lord Revelstoke 


which was appointed 
his sudden 
death has been an irreparable loss to the experts 

German offer with Dr. Schacht came to 
that 


ultimatum. 


to discuss the 


Memorandum ineant to 


the 


Apart 


Germany's financial proposals were a 


the conelision was 


; , — 
be an from the question whether 


maximun not 
to be disputed, there was the further question whether 
Germany intended by the language of the Memorandum 
to demand, as an essential part of her case, the restora- 
tion of her colonies and the abolition of the Polish Corridor. 
It is said that the Sub-Committee were unanimous in 
thinking that the Memorandum was a_ political as well 
asa financial ultimatum. For our part we are willing 
to accept Dr. Schacht’s that 
statements were meant to be nothing but an incidental 


assurance his political 
gument bearing (as it undoubtedly does bear) upon 
his country’s capacity to pay. But leaving that ambi- 
for the 
the German financial proposal. 
Germany offers 37 equal 
The Allied Experts had demanded 37 annuities rising 
from £92,.500,000 to €122,.500,000, 20 further annuities 
of £85,000,000, and one further annuity of £45,000,000, 
The standard annuity being paid at present under the 
Dawes Plan is £125,000,000, The Dawes Pian is, of course, 


mity on one side moment. we will glance at 


annuities of £82.500.000, 


no final settlement, for it has been determined 


how long Germany is to go ol 


never 
1 paying this standard 
annuity. 

Although there is a great gap between the German 


offer and the Allied demand, that was only to be expected, 


and there was, and is, no reason why (perhaps with 
the help of the American expert, Mr. Owen Young) 
there should not be a gradual approximation of the 


two sides, ending in an agreement upon an intermediate 


sum. The question, therefore, is very important whether 
Germany really wants to continue the discussions. Dr. 
si hacht declare S that shi clos Ss and we must be content 
with that declaration without making it an excuse for 
optiniism, 

The unfortunate fact is that the discussions have 


been given a rather bitter political complexion by the 
French belief —shared at by the Sub-Committee 

that Gi rman had combined a demand for the revision 
of the Peace Treaty with her financial offer. If 
Dr. Schacht simply wanted to point out that the loss 
of colonies and the cutting off of East Prussia from the 
the Reich by the Polish Corridor affected the 
capacity of his country to pay, he was quite entitled 
to do so. There doubt whatever that East Prussia 
has lost much of her former prosperity, and is now a 
burden a source of wealth to Germany. 
We even go further and say that Dr. Schacht 
could hardly havi 
he had suggested (as part of a bargain) that Germany 


first 


rest ot 


is ho 
rather than 
would 


been accused of an impropriety if 


would pay more than she would otherwise be able to pay 
if territorial readjustments made it possible for her to 
After all. General Dawes. when 
the Plan which bears his hahic, required the evacuation 


do So. he introduced 
of the Ruhr by France as a necessary preliminary. I, 
on the other hand, Dr. Schacht really aimed at a revision 
of the Treaty of Versailles as a necessary condition of 
German willingness to settle, he did an inexcusable thing. 
A “take it or leave it” political demand to the Allied 
experts, who had been promised that Germany would 
enter into a discussion of Reparations on their economic 
merits. would be intolerable. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times telegraphed a 
textual translation of those passages in the Memorandum 
which dealt with the colonics and with the Polish Corridor. 
must be placed 


“Germany,” says the Memorandum, “* 
in a position to build up for herself once more her own 
sources of raw material beyond the seas.” There is 
certainly verbal justification for interpreting those words 
as an ultimatum. Yet, when Dr. Schacht came to the 
matter of the Polish Corridor he used milder words, 
which were easily reconcilable with his statement that 
he was writing hypothetically. It is well known that 
he is a colonial enthusiast. He brings his obsession into 
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almost all his writing and thinking. We should give him 
the benefit of the doubt. His words lent themselves to 
misunderstanding, but the fact that he is continuing 
the discussions is surely suflicient proof that he had 
no thought of an ultimatum, and we hope that France 
will admit that the proof is sufficient. 

It should not be forgotten that though German 
Nationalists might chuckle with pleasure at any tripping-up 
of the Allies, the credit of Germany would be distinctly 
injured by a failure of the present discussions, particularly 
if the failure could be directly attributed to her. The 


In Defence 
The Meaning 


[The writer of this article, Canon Oliver Quick of Carlisle is 
well known as the author of ** The Christian Sacraments.” He is 
a member of the Doctrinal Commission.| 
JT will be generally agreed that ancient problems con- 

cerning the relations of spirit and matter are being 
seen to-day in a fresh light. Philosophical materialism is 
out of date. Prevalent theories of ** emergent evolution ” 
declare plainly that in mind and spirit there is something 
genuinely different in kind from the cells and tissues 
which compose the brain. Moreover, whatever danger 
there may be of confusing the spiritual with the merely 
invisible or intangible, there are physicists of repute who 
are not deterred from concluding that the analysis of 
matter into energy points to some kind of impondcrable 
activity as its underlying basis. 

At the same time, though modern thought may be said 
on the whole to acknowledge both spirit and matter as in 
some sense distinct realities, it is certainly also true that 
it constantly emphasizes the closeness of the relation 


between them. Physiological research is continually 
establishing fresh connexions between nervous and 


psychical conditions, between cerebral cortex and mental 
powers, between glands and emotions and the like. 
Physicians increasingly recognize that a derangement of 
the human organism may have either a mental or a 
physical cause ; and in modern practice physical symp- 
toms are as commonly assigned to mental 
mental symptoms to physical causes. 

Now a generally sacramental philosophy of religion is 
one which takes the distinction and connexion between 
spirit and body experienced in our own human organisms 
as an analogy (very imperfect, of course) for the inter- 
pretation of God’s relation to the created world. In a 
healthy organism the outward or material body is both 
the instrument of the spirit’s activity and the medium of 
its self-expression. So the whole world of created spirit, 
mind and matter, in so far as it realizes the true end of 
its being, is the instrument whereby God works and the 
“outward ” medium in which He expresses His own 
nature. No doubt the intimacy and completeness with 
which different kinds of created beings are capable of 
serving as the means of God’s action and the images of 
His Person, vary very greatly in degree. Similarly, 
perhaps, the artificial tools and machinery which man 
uses, and the artificial system of language-signs in which 
he conveys his meaning, extend in various modes and 
degrees the functions which most properly and intimately 
belong to his own body. But in everything which man 
makes, just as in the organism which is his very life, the 
twin relations of instrumentality and expression, of use 
and meaning, are those in which the connexion and dis- 
tinction between spirit and matter are realized. Every 
material thing, from an acroplane to a blow of the fist, 
from a treatise on physies to a glance of the eye, in so 


‘auses, as 


ee 


Allied experts are quite ready to acknowledye the: 
Germany would lose something by the change-over fro; 
the Dawes Plan, because with the Dawes Plan wou), 
also go the valuable protection afforded to her by ¢| 

Transfer Committee, who watch over the effect of th, 
annual payments upon German financial stability. Thay 
is a reason why the Allied Experts should accept low, 
annual payments—payments which would be certaintie 
—but it is an equally good reason for Germany to agre 
with her adversary while her adversary is in t! 

mood. 


of the Faith 


of Sacraments 


far as it is determined by man’s spiritual being, cither 
subserves his activity or expresses his inward self, and 
in its own manner and degree does both together. It i, 
the fundamental principle of sacramentalism to cxhiby 
analogous relations as existing between God and cvery. 
thing which He has made. 

The Christian religion is built upon one supren 
single sacrament, the historic life of Jesus Christ. ] 
this life of perfectly human individuality God has 
fashioned His sovereign instrument and supremely int. 
mate self-expression within the spatio-temporal serics o: 
this world. It is the knowledge of this life which wives 
us the standard and test for judging the manner an 
measure of God's manifold operations and self-disclosures 
throughout the universe of our experience. For Christian 
faith the unhurried beauties of earth and sky and {lower 
adumbrate and interpret the peace of Jesus’s inward 
growth in daily, natural fellowship with the Father. Th 
struggle and death, which are rot less part of the coninen 
experience of natural living, point towards His Cross as 
the supreme means whereby the God of life through spa 
and time fulfils the purpose of His eternal love. A 
merely general theory of sacramentalism would lox 
itself in generalities, and, looking for God everywhere at 
onee, would find Him nowhere. The faith of the Incarna- 


tion can win to a truly universal vision of God, becaus 
first it sees the world in a single light which gives dis- 
tinctions. And among these is the ultimate difference 


(which every analogy is apt to blur) between God th 
eternal Creator and every creature of His hand. 

But what of the sacraments of the Church?  Thes 
differ both from the single sacrament of the Incarnation 
and from the manifold sacraments of nature, in that in 
them the outward part or clement is specially and, in 
some sense arbitrarily, appointed. and is to that extent 
conventional. Now most people are quite ready to grant 
the value of solemn ritual and conventional ceremonies 
in the life of any organized society, secular or religious. 
But they would say that the value resides in what they 
mean, rather than in what they actually do or effect. ‘Thus 
a coronation declares to all the world that a particular 
individual is now invested with all the dignities and 
authority of kingship: and it is on the recognized pub- 
licity of this conventional declaration that the usefulness 
of coronations depends. In a somewhat similar way « 
word in the English Dictionary is a conventional sign 
publicly recognized as standing for or denoting some 
common object of experience ; and the usefulness of the 
word depends wholly and simply on the general recoeui- 
tion that this is what it means. Are we to say that the 
religious value of ritual sacraments is to be interpreted 
strictly according to such analogies? Or have they 
further value of another kind as well ? Does their effect ive- 
ness depend wholly or chiefly on what they are under 
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svod to mean ? Or may i> be said with equal truth that 
their real meaning depends on what they are found or 
believed actually to effect in the human soul? If the 


Yes, ritual 


ceremonies of secular life and the conventions of language 


answer to the latter question be then the 
are quite defective analogics to the Church's sacraments, 
it is on this point that many sacramental controversies 
really turn. 

Now it cannot be too clearly 
the meaning-value of sacraments in order to cmphasize 


affirmed that to minimize 


their actual effect is to take the road that leads to magic. 
Magic consists in secking to limit or control God's action 
iy the use of certain appointed ceremonies or formulae. 
fhe moment we forget that the sacrament is a ritual 
declaring a divine operation which in its reality extends 
far bevond any rite and may dispense with rites alto- 
gether. we are in danger of thinking of the sacrament as 
magical, that ts, as controlling or confining God Tlimseltf, 
Asacramental philosophy, which sces in all things poten- 
tial revelations or instruments of a divine activity freely 
in all, is the surest 


hit 


nent safeguard against macvical 


perversion, Indeed, it can probabiy be shown that magic 


tends to recur in modern society pre cisely when belief in 


God's universal immanence and sovereignty is under- 
mined. An unhealthy reliance on external formulae is 


a sure token that trust in God’s universal presence and 


contrel ts failing. 


But is there no danger lest we limit God in other 
ways ? Who shall say that a sacramental rite is effective 
miy as an authorized ritual? Or if we add to the 


uthorized ritual the suggestiveness of an acted sermon, 
fet us at least 


excessive. but m 


have we vet explained everything ? 


ember that magic does not consist in 


faith, 


ren 


nistuken and unworthy, It does not mean believing 
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too much in the value and mystery of what God can vive 


through outward 


acts and things vant li} Meine that 


outward acts and things can Himit God. And if outward 
acts cannot limit God. neither ean thy apprehension of 
our proudly personal and self-conscious minds. What 


the 
‘hh’? And what 


ans of His incoming ” 


{ God enters our souls by lowly doorways whiel 
mind Cannot wate 


the verv me 


Whether it is truer to say, my mind is in my body, or my 


i 
heart can unbar but the 


and wine be 


if bread 
body is in inv mind? And if that is a hard question to 
that God is in this 
a deeper truth 


answer, must it be quite | 


ike to say 


material thing, because we eagerly admit 
in saving that this material thing is in God ? 

Certainly modern philosophy would not on the whole 
encourage an exact exclusion of spiritual reality from 
material things. That exchision is a legacy from Descartes 
and may seem as strange a notion to our descendants as 
it would certainly have seemed to the men who wrote the 
Bible. 
all the 


religions of the world, 


The pote ntial holiness of conmmon things is after 


characteristic Christianity. to the 


Tl! essage aol 


Ouivi as (Jt ICk, 


“Th 


this SeTies 


| Newt weeh the Rec. Mariin D Arcy. Sod. will write on 
of Catholic Devotion.” Previous articles in 
have been: ” Philosophy and Religion, 
York.” °° The Elements of Religion. 

Coch. of College. Southampton, Kvolution and 
Pevealed Religions” by Dr. Charles Bb. Raven. © The Nature 
of Christ.” by Dr. fred Garvie Principal of New College, 
Tlamopstead., and Hackney ( ollese, ‘The G sprels as Historical 


Spu e 
hy the Are hhishop of 
by Profe Albert A. 


SSOT 


University 


Documents” by Professor C. WH. Turner, * The Miraculous 
Klemeuts in the Gospels hy Dr. Gordon Seti fi * The Ethic 
of Christianity.” by Dr. F. R. Barry. The Wituess of the 


Saints” by Ki elyn Underhill, and” The Piilosaph {of Pra 
hu Abbé Bremond, DLit# Vewmber of the French Academy.| 


| 


, 


The Week in Parliament 


pega by Sir Laming Worthington-Evans for 

an explanation of his remarks about the Ballour 
Note. Mr. Snowden astonished the House of Commons last 
Wednesday week by asserting that he withdrew nothing 
{ what he had said. That portion of the Note which 
laid down that we should not take from Europe more 
to the United States he «till 
regarded as “infamous.” Mr. Churchill then leapt to 
his feet and delivered an attack upon Mr. Snowden of 
weat ferocity. Under the circumstances it he 
held that this was undeserved. Mr. had 
placed himself temporarily in an indefensible position. 
He was presented by Mr. Churchill at the time with 
an opportunity of withdrawal, which he did not take. 
But escape was still casy for Mr. Snowden. With a little 
adroitness he could even have turned the situation to 
his advantage. He condemned — the 
American debt settlement sub- 
stantial measure of support from all quarters of the 
House, and in the country. 
with perfect propriety, that in view of the failure of 
the French Government to ratify the debt agreement 
he would consider himself free to review the terms of 
our offer if he became Chancellor of the Exchequc '. 
He did neither of these two things. He sacriliced his 
own intellectual position and that of his party to 
pride of logic and self-conceit. For by the Wednesday 
he must have been aware of the truc facts of the situation. 
The doctrine embodied in the Balfour Note which he 
described as “ infamous” is an integral part of every 
funding agreement concluded between Great Britain 


than we had to transmit 


cannot 
Snowden 


own could have 


and been assured of a 


He could have announced, 


and her late allies, except France. To “ repudiate ” the 
Balfour Note is therefore an impossibility. Yet rather 


Mr. Sn 
opened the flanks of his party to two serious and dangerous 
attacks. 


Conservative and Liberal 


than withdraw a single ine maden deliberately 


Every evening from a thousand platforms — 
the Socialists are being charged 
with the intention (1) of repudiating solemn international 
agreements, and (2) of squeezing Europe till the pips 
squeak.” 

There is some superticial svinpathy im extreme * Right” 
circles with the latter point of view, which finds expression 


in a section of the popular Press. But the attitude 
which Mr. Snowden has now been forced to adopt 
cannot possibly be sustained by ai party of the 
Left. and, if persisted in, IS bound to do material 
damage to the Labour movement. Suel are the fruits 


of obstinacy. After Mr. Churchill, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain appealed to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to repudiate 
But Mr. MaeDonald repudiated nobody 


and, 


his lieutenant. 
and nothing. ov nearly an hour he rasa 
listening to the torrent of tneonse yucnt and meaningless 
verbiage, one Was impelled to a certain degree of admit: 
ation. Hesat down having conunitted himselfand his party 
to nothing, and having expressed neither approval nor 

act 


had said, Kew 
Then 

Did 
from E rope than 
Mr. Churchill 


disapproval of anything Mr. Snowden 
others could have achieved so astonishing a teat. 
Mr. Churchill was at 
the Labour Party mean to take more 
we paid to America 2?) Answer Yes or No. 
Mr. Shinweil got up to make Mr. 
Churchill got up again in indignant haste and repeated 
his question. But Mr. MacDonald * just went. sitting 
Perhaps he thinking of the 
Perhaps he was thinking of a 
Or perhaps he was thinking of nothing 


1° ° *.) 
him: again with the bludeeon, 


sat down. a speech. 


along.” was whins at 


Lossiemouth. sunsct in 


North Africa. 
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at all. Anyway, there was a great deal of cheering and 
counter-cheering and the House has talked about little 
else since. 

I am prepared to admit that the House no longer 
means the country. WarcuMan, 


The Litter of London 


| ees publications from H.M.’s Stationery Office have 
been as interesting as Street Cleansing (15s.)—a 
report by Mr. J. C. Dawes, the Inspector of Public 
Cleansing at the Ministry of Health. It is the outcome 
of three years of research into the diflicult problems 
involved in removing the waste of 4,612,000 people 
living in an area of 117 square miles presided over by 
29 Local Authorities, each of which has its own times and 
methods of collection and disposal. 

The cost of cleansing London is £2,200,000 a year: a 
fifth of the total annual expenditure on cleaning all 
England and Wales, although the population of London 
is only an eighth of that of the two countries. Eight 
thousand five hundred persons are regularly employed in 
this work, and there are over 1,000 collection vans, of 
which no less than 770 are horse-drawn: moreover. 700 
of these are of the “* Noah’s Ark ” type, designed by some 
fin-de-siécle Bumble with such a high loading-line that a 
shower of paper, dust, banana skins and other garbage 
descends on the pavement each time the dustman climbs 
the rickety ladder of his “ Ark” to tip into it a laden 
receptacle. 

To the present writer, who frequently leaves his flat 
‘in the centre of London) at nine o’clock in the morning, 
when the Westminster cleaners are making their second 
‘all, Mr. Dawes’ descriptions are a record of things seen 
and smelt. Sad old men hover round the garbage cans : 
they are the “* totters ~ who grub among the filth for an 
old hat, a bottle, a broken knife—whatever they can find. 
“ Jack,’ the John Street terrier, eyes them 
temptuously, waiting his turn for a tit-bit. Gusts of 
wind amuse themselves with sheets of newspaper. A 
tide of typists, clerks, shopkeepers surges up Villiers 
Street and along the Strand, intent on beginning to drop 
more paper punctually into wastepaper baskets as the 
clock strikes the hour. The mess of modern life is appalling, 
but fortunately—in Westminster at least—we are begin- 
ning to see the seriousness of the problem. Our collection 
vans, far from being archaic, are of a sealed pattern, dust- 
less, inodorous, motor-driven chariots similar to those in 
use in Berlin. We hope that other Boroughs will soon 
follow suit. Before long one hopes that Jack (who is 
overfed) will be foiled of his tit-bits because every house 
receptacle will be covered. The poor old ‘‘totters’’ must 
inevitably be near the close of their earthly carcers. 

A great deal of ground must be covered, however, 
before there is a sanitary and economical system for the 
disposal of all the waste in London. The twenty-nine 
Local Authorities with their twenty methods of disposal, 
their overlapping routes, their ineflicient costing methods 
and (in many cases) their antiquated apparatus must by 
some means or another be improved and co-ordinated. 
At present there are cases where two or even three 
authorities collect rubbish in the same street. As regards 
disposal, the whole of the refuse of the City of London is 
taken to a wharf in Lambeth, and most of the refuse of 
Finsbury is taken through the City to Lambeth. Maryle- 
bone and Hampstead send to Paddington. Hammersmith 
sends to Fulham, and Kensington to Hammersmith. 
Such a game of cross-purposes is, of course, expensive 
to the ratepayer. 

What savings could be effected by a central organiza- 
tion Mr. Dawes does not venture to predict even approxi- 


con- 


mately, for there are too many factors invelved to for 
anestimate, however rough, at present. But when we come 
to consider that a million receptacles a day are placed jy 
the ash-bins of London, representing about £3,000 t 
metal, worth £13,000, 21) of which could be saved: tha 
the glass we throw away (both whole bottles and * cullet ”) 
has great value, and that enormous quantities of rags, 
paper, bones, and good fuel are going to form a breeding 
ground for rats and earrion flies and a hunting-grotnd for 
“wild” cats, we can only marvel that we have heen 
content so long to tolerate the haphazard and slovenly 
system that Mr. Dawcs describes in his Report. 
Nor have we vet touched on what is perhaps the worst 
feature of our waste-disposal methods. We refer to the 
hideous and pestilential * dumps ” which deface and dis. 
grace the neighbourhood of London in Essex, Middlesey, 
Hertfordshire, Kent, Sussex, Buckinghamshire and Bed. 
fordshire. The great dump at South Hornchurch, iy 
Essex, is fed with 350,000 tons of refuse a year. It is 
infested with rats, honeyeombed with blow-flics 
other carrion cloud of 
evil-smelling smoke. 
which should be abolished at the earliest possible moment, 
And the other dumps round London, although less in 
extent, are not less centres of corruption and destroyers 
of decency. Many methods 
for instance—are discussed in the Report. We 
space to enter into details, but we are convinecd that 
even if it costs more to get rid of our litter decently, w 
should be ready to pay. As a matter of fact, the best 


) 
nso 


and 
insects, and about it hanes a 


It is a mephitic mass of corruption 


crushing and incineration, 


hay C 1 


opinion leads us to hope that we shall save considerable 
sums of money by an orderly management of the mess 
entailed by civilized existence. 

Admittedly the disposal of refuse is a complex question, 
and if much money can be saved by an improvement o 
our present methods, much might also be lost on ill- 
advised schemes. But the case is clear for an imumncciat 
reconsideration of the whole problem, and it is sutis- 
factory to learn that the Ministry of Health have ap- 
pointed a representative committee to give effect, if pos 
sible, to the recommendations contained in Mr. Dawes’ 
Report. there 
central cleansing power of some kind to co-ordinate the 
work of the many Local Authorities. 


One thing seems obvious must be 


Vegetables or Men ? 


{This article is the result of a dinner table discussion. With 
much that Mr. Fyfe says we agree, but surely he over-ernpliasizes 
the need for change, and we think that the slogan ** Don’t -ti 
at anything too long,” is apt to be a dangerous one. In our view 
continuity of oecupation does not necessarily mean stagnation and 
a “ vegetable ” existence. The point is what people make of the 
opportunities. Brother Lawrence made the washing-up of «is! 
in the kitchen a sacrament. In more recent times we 
wonderful story of the Curé d’Ars—would his 
humanity have been any greater if he had frequent!y change! his 
environment and occupation ? We know many people who ~ live 
like vegetables ” in interesting surroundings and despite chai 
scene. But with ‘ men like vegetables’? who remain continnously 
in one place because they have not enough energy to do otherwis 


have the 


contributi to 


and who make no use of their leisure we have as little svi 
as Mr. Fyfe. Ep. NSpectator.| 


\ JHAT are we here for? 

been made to that pathetic query by all sorts of 
people. Some say this life is merely the prelude to 
another life, merely a place of preparation. Spinoza, whe 
was both a very wise and a humane man, said the object 
of living ought to be to act “ under the direct authority 
of reason,” and to educate others to do the same (it sounds 
rather bleak). Solomon, who had some reputation for 
wisdom in his day, thought the best thing to do was to get 
as much enjoyment as we could. The editor of a county 
paper, an agricultural county, believes we are sent here to 
stay in one employment as long as possible and that the 
best of us are those who live like vegetables, 


All sorts of answers have 
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This newspaper has been awarding prizes to its county's 
«Grand Old Men.” I have been reading about them and 
poking at their pictures. Who are they ? 
by living dangerously or thinking hard made contribu- 


? 7 
Men who have 


tions to knowledge or led the way towards wholesome 
changes ? Inventors who have introduced new methods 
into industry ? Skilled cultivators who have forced two 
blades to grow where but one grew before ? 

No: these Grand Old Men are distinguished by no 
qualities of intellect or imagination. They have con- 
tributed nothing to the common stock of wisdom, have 
added no pebble even to the cairn of human experience 
and discovery. They are 
they have stuck to the same job all their lives. 


for the reason that 
As they 


The work they were given as 


* orand ” 


began, so they went on. 
young. eager lads they were still doing in middle age ; 


‘have continued to do it after they passed the allotted 





years Of man. 
On 


seventy-seven. 


has been on a farm since he was ten; he is now 
Another, almost as old, began at nine to 
carn his living in a brick-works; there he has stayed ever 
A third has spent all his life tending hops. A 


fourth has caned and polished chairs for sixty-four vears, 


since. 
Two more have been cowman and groom re spectively to 
the same families for sixty vears. And so on. 
1 confess the stories of these monectonous lives fill me 
or would have that effect if I did 
Like the blind 
Instead 
youth of Britain as shining 


with acute depression 
not know that such horrors are dving out. 
man in the Gospel, I * see men as trees walking.” 
of being held up to the 
examples, these human potatoes, these turnips in the 
shape of men, ought to be exhibited, if not for execration, 
at all events for pity. To think that who 
belicve themselves to be made in the image of God can go 


creatures 


on cleaning out the same cowsheds every day of their lives, 
aaking bricks in the same brickfield, polishing chairs in 
the same factory, casts on me a kind of despair. 

“ What a piece of work is a man,” cries Hamlet. “ How 
How infinite in faculty! In form and 
In action how like 


noble in reason ! 
moving how express and admirable ! 
an angel! In apprehension how like a god! The beauty 
ofthe world! The paragon of animals !*’ There breathed 
the delight in existence, the enterprise, the high adven- 
turous spirit of Elizabethan days. Inthe searching out and 
rewarding of these ancients whose faculties are so finite 
that they have nothing to show for their lives but clean 
cowsheds or a tale of bricks, whose apprehension is so 
little godlike that they let reason “ rust in them unused ” 
—in this glorification of dullness, of monotony, we may find 
perhaps an explanation of much that is painful and per- 
plexing in our country to-day. 

I daresay I exaggerate. I suppose there are two kinds 
of human temperament, the one restless, eager, change- 
loving ; the other—well, the opposite (I don’t want to be 
abusive !). It is hard for possessors of such different 
characters to understand, let alone be patient, tolerant 
with one another. Yet, making allowance for this and 
for an impatience which I admit in myself, I still hold to 
it that spending a lifetime in one occupation on one spot, 
is, as Stevenson said of the lighthouse-keepers, to give 
up the object of living for the means to live. 

What, with a world about us so varied, so teeming with 
interests, to cage ourselves up and turn round and round 
in a squirrel’s wheel! that is not commendable, that 
should not be set as an ideal before the young. It might 
be argued that the life of the spirit, activity of mind, 
freshness of emotion, may be found in many whose 
existence is to all appearance lacking in incident, variety, 
or charm. I would not deny this, but I am compelled 
to point out that no support is lent to it by the observa- 
tions of the Grand Old Men. Not one of them had any- 


thing to say beyond the flattest commonplace. One “ had 
once spent a day in London, and didn’t like it.” He had 
never left his native village for longer than a day. Another 
He 


The eroom puts 


had been in his cottage for sixty-five years (help !). 
*“ wouldn’t be happy away from work.” 
the same sentiment in another way. He * hasn't never 
believed in holid iys, doesn’t like “em.” 

What 
people who shut their eves to its infinite variety 


beauty and delight ? Whatever we 


is life to people who are so afraid of it? To 
and 
may be here for, it 
cannot surely be to stagnate, to become basely mechanical, 
to grow duller as we grow older, to refuse all the chances 


offered to us of lis ing vividly and widening our outlook 


] ore, " 
and enlarging our experience. 


That, it seems to me, is the lesson we 


] 1] { 
snoulid put bef re 
i 


our boys and girls. er; OF net st ek anvthine too long.” 


we should tell them. *Pon't imagine that it mcri- 
torious to serve one muster all vour lives. Set vou ‘arts 
on being your own masters. And, while vou can. see 
something of the world.” That how my t ent 
works: 
For to admir nd for t 
For to be’ old. this w 
It never done no govid t : 
But 1 can't drop it if 1 tried 
hus Kipling’s soldicr. Some of us have been luckier 
then he was. It has done us all the good in t world, 


Hamitron Fyre, 


The Screen Talks 


JN the issue of June 7th, 1924, th 

the first exhibition of talking 
them to-day, ever given in London. 
little film of Fokina performing the Swan dance, 


rey iew ed 
know 


Spectatoi 

lilins, as we 
They included a 
shown 
in an empty cinema early one morning to an audience 
of five, including myself and a member of the Spectator 
staff. 

There had earlier talking Indeed, the 
pioneers of cinematography, and in particular Edison, 
conducted 
and sound simultaneously. 


been films. 


experiments towards reproducing pictures 
Success, and the popularity 
which is more important than technical success, was 
not then the Mr. 
Thomassin, an English inventor, enjoyed wide exhibition 
in English cinemas before the War. These employed 
the gramophone in synchronization with film, a method 
similar to that which, perfected to-day under the name 
of Vitaphone, enormous audiences are hearing in Noah's 
Ark and The Singing Fool. 

But those films which the Spectaior hailed in 1924 
embodied a different principle, which in one form or 


achieved, though sound-films of 


another, promises to carry this new branch of cinema- 
tography to lasting triumph. In these phonofilms, the 
invention of Dr. Lee de Forest, as in the now familiar 
Movictone and kindred devices which anyone can sample 
at the London Plaza, Empire, or Regal, the sound is an 
inherent part of the celluloid film. The film itself talks. 

Sounds are recorded on the margin of the film, as a 
When 
the picture is run through the projector the sound- 
markings on the margin pass before a beam of light from 
a photo-electric cell. Light-vibrations thus set up are 
transmuted to sound-vibrations, each tiny marking on 
the margin of the film giving rise to a corresponding 
sound. The sound is conveyed electrically to reproducing 
apparatus on the valve principle which is situated behind 
the sereen, then amplified and emitted by huge loud- 
speakers. Synchronization is automatic, both noises 
and pictures emanating from the same source. All 
talking films will, it is predicted, eventuallt utilize some 
such method 


jagged-edge band, or in stripes of varying width. 
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The film industry itself, powerful and wealthy though 
it be, and deeply affected as it is by the introduction of 
sound into cinematography, was not responsible for 
talking pictures. Dialogue and sound with films were 
foreed on them by inventions perfected by the great 
electrical companies. It is the Western Electric and 
Radio Corporation across the Atlantic, Siemens and the 
General Electric in Europe who are bringing the innova- 
tion about. The film industry was compelled to harness 
this new factor, or find itself in competition as purveyors 
of mechanically reproduced entertainment with the 
electrical wizardry of two continents. 

The comparatively humble firm of Warner Brothers, 
of Hollywood, actually popularized the talking picture, 
almost by accident, for they were not first in the field 
They produced a picture which will go down to history, 
The Jazz Singer, followed by a companion, The Singing 
Fool. These two films carned the company, which 
had been in financial straits, a vast fortune. Still more 
important, they set cinema proprietors all over the 
world (and it is they who control the film industry) 
asking for talking films, because it seemed there was much 
money to be made by showing them. That The Singing 
Fool, shown as yet in fewer than a dozen cinemas 
in Great Britain, has been seen and heard by over two 
million people is sufliciently significant. 

To-day certain big studios in Hollywood are making 
nothing but talking pictures. English and German 
film companies are following suit. Cinemas, both in 
England and America, find their takings increase by over 
twenty per cent. when they show talking pictures. 
Kven Paris has provided huge audiences for The Singing 
Fool. 

It is impossible not to speculate already on the possi- 
bility of English becoming a world-language through 
the screen. It would be absurd to overlook the oppor- 
tunity which this new type of entertainment offers our 
English film makers. If it is seized, at the very least 
picture theatres throughout the English-speaking world, 
and quite possibly further afield still, may enjoy, and 
pay to enjoy, a composite form of entertainment emanat- 
ing from London and uniting some of the qualities of the 
hest silent films with those of the theatre, the operatic 
stage and of wireless: not revenue alone will accrue, 
but that prestige for England of which all well-wishers 
to the British film revival dream. 

Here in London are potential riches such as even 
Hollywood never dreamed of: it is not only our play- 
wrights, our actors, broadcasting artists and technical 
experts, and our electrical engineers who comprise this 
wealth. London casily draws to itself the great personal- 
ities in all the arts and professions in Europe. Perhaps 
more important, there is the English speaking-voice, 
and the English tradition and culture, Intis Barry. 


St. George for England 


* 4&7OUR saint is a strange saint, O Portofinesi,” 
said a Cardinal Archbishop a few years ago, 
when preaching to the villagers of Portofino, where the 
remains of England’s patron saint are now enshrined. 
And Lord Birkenhead once said much the same thing at 
the banquet of a patriotic society. Indeed, no English- 
man can look into the history of St. George without being 
a little surprised that we should have ousted good, kind 
King Edward the Confessor from his position, in favour 
of a foreign Licutenant-Colonel in the Roman army. 
Not that there is a breath of scandal about St. 


George.* Ile was certainly not that raseally bishop 





* A recent excellent book on the subject is St. George of Erqland, 
by G. J. Mareus. (Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d.) 


a 


(with whom Gibbon identified our hero) who sold bad 
pork to the army and advocated the Arian heresy ay 
was eventually torn to pieces by an enraged mob. sy. 
George the Martyr had a chapel dedicated to hini whil, 
the other George was still alive. Besides, George 0; 
Cappadocia, being the bitter enemy of Athanasius, would 
certainly not have been sanctified by the Catholic Church, 
Our George was born at Lydda, or Lud, in the roseat, 
Vale of Sharon and seems to have been a favourite of the 
He probably made his name as 4 
He may CVO) 


Emperor Diocletian. 
soldier in campaigns in Egypt and Persia. 
have come to England and converted to Christianity 
the Empress Helena, Constantine. 
historians identify him with “ the divine Nestor,” others 
with « monk named Helpidius, others with the Sun God 
But whoever he was and however he killed the dragoy,. 


mother of Son 


and whichever of the various martyrdoms recorded » 
him was the cause of his death on April 28rd, A.D. 303, 
there is no doubt that seven or cight hundred years lat 
he was a famous saint in Palestine and a_particaly 
patron of the Crusaders. 

How did his relies come to a tiny Ftalian seaport ’ 
I do not know. Richard Coeur de Lion stopped ai 
Portofino in the autumn of 1190 on his way to the Crusades, 
After his brilliant campaign and the relief of Joppa in 
1192 (near St. George’s birthplace) our English King wa 
the admiration of all Christendom, and we know that he 
was a great upholder of the cult of St. George, rebuilding 
the church which had been erected at his’ birthplac 
He would certainly not have tilehed the relies, whieh 
were at Lydda at the time, but he may have allowed 
some noble Genoese to do so—a Doria, Spinola, oj 
Fieschi. At any rate, there in Portofino, in an chon 
reliquary, L have seen the thigh-bone, some ribs and an 
arm of our patron saint. The = skull, LT believe, ts 
in Rome. 

Two and a-half centuries after the capture of Jerusalon 
(in 1348 to be exact) Edward LT. founded the Order of t! 
Garter, and St. George became the Saint of Chivalry and 
the Patron of England as he already was of Aragon and 
Portugal. During the fourteenth century and afterwards 
our soldiers always wore his cross on their armour. 

Already St. George had performed miracles for th 
Crusaders. He had delivered Antioch with 
mounted on pure white chargers. And at Agineconr', 
in the next century, “ St. George for Merrie England ” 
“ Thanne said th 


. 
a host 


was our “ancient word of courage.” 
King with an high vois ‘In the name of Almygte God 
and of Saint George, Avaunt Baner, and Saint George this 
day thyn helpe. ” Our Patron came amongst our 11,000 
and we defeated 50,000 French. Every spring throughout! 
England there was pageantry and rejoicing on St. George's 
Day, especially at Norwich, where the beautiful robes oi 
the Princess and the Saint's splendid armour were mic 
admired. Old Snap, the Dragon, was done in green 
wicker-work and the boys used to pelt it with stones al 
the end of the day. St. George’s red cross was knows all 
over the country and his fight with the dragon was always 
popular, both as a play and a story. 

At Portofino, too, his cult has endured and flovrished. 
In the records of that little village it is stated that during 
the famine of 1597 San Giorgio caused two great galleys, 
laden to the gunwale with grain, to anchor in the port. 
In 1656, during an epidemic of the Black Death, a pelat 
fell down in the piazza, foaming at the mouth, and th 
terrified villagers realized that he was a bearer of the 
scourge. Again the saint’s protection was invoked, with 
the result that not a single Portofinese suffered from the 
pestilence which ravaged Europe, killing 70,000 people in 
Genoa alone. In 1737, San Giorgio drove off an attack 
of fourteen Saracen sloops bent on piracy. The lis! 
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miracle occurred in 1839, when a terrific Tibeccto (south- 
west wind) was stilled at the exposure of the relics. 

A passion-play representing the Life and Death of St. 
George was written by a priest named Gactano Marchese 
in 1771 and acted every five years up to 1859. I can 
remember an old ironsmith (Agostino Bensa, then aged 
ninety-six) who told me he used to take the part of the 
And last Tuesday, while we were celebrating 
or forgetting our saint in our casual English way, Porto- 


Princess. 


fino was resounding to the detonation of mortaretti (toy 
mortars) and there was a procession of sea-captains and 
school-children and priests and high dignitaries through 
the piazza, with huge swaying crucifixes borne by sailor 
lads in front and behind the relics. And at night—how 
still and scented the April nights I remember—the waters 
of the harbour reflected a thousand cressets in honour 
of the Lord of Chivalry and Courtesy, whose emblem 
we have taken over all the earth and across every sea. 
KF. Yrats-Brown. 


The Value of Private Enterprise 
[This is the second article giving expression to “ The 
Younger Point of View,’ This is an opportunity for our 
readers under thirty to express their views, which are not 
necessarily those of the Specraror.— Ep. SPECTATOR. | 
J DO not believe that there is a single piece of business 
conducted by the State that could not be more 
ciliciently conducted by private enterprise. I believe 
that this must always be so inherent 
inefliciency in State technical 
improvement in the processes of its working can eradicate. 
By that I do not by any means suggest that all State 
enterprise is necessarily very inefficient. The: business, 
for instance, of collecting our State income of {£800 
million or so every year is as carefully, thoroughly and 
courteously done as it would be by any but an extremely 
well-managed private And it 
recognized that conduct of a piece of business by private 


beeause of an 


management that no 


enterprise. must be 
enterprise involves of absolute necessity risk of a certain 
sort that might be absent if it is being done by the State. 
Sometimes avoidance of risk of any sort is so nationally 
important as to justify almost any amount of inefficiency : 
its cost may then be debited to what in a business would 
be called the insurance item of expense. But in my opinion 
there are few pieces of work the State is justified in doing. 
State enterprise is justified in so far only as it is directed 
towards protecting the lives (as distinct from the liveli- 
hoods) of its people at home and abroad. Apart from this 
one function, I do not think it the duty of a State’s 
elected Government to do anything at all. Indeed, the 
slow recovery of our industries from the War is certainly 
partly due to the development of opinion that the State 
can more and more properly assume greater functions ; 
and that its activities along other than purely govern- 
mental and regulatory lines stand as much chance of 
real continued success as if they were left entirely in the 
hands of professional men of business. 

There never has been, and never can be, such a person 
as the “ economic man ~—thank goodness. People are 
made so as to react most effectively to direct personal, 
and so imponderable, motives. Amongst other advan- 
tages of private enterprise, one of its greatest is that a 
business which does not recognize that fact rapidly 
ceases to exist. 

A State cannot appeal to any of the more personal, 
and, therefore, the only universal and insistent, motives 
in its employees. It cannot do so because a State, being 
made up of voters who, politically at any rate, are more 
actively interested in complaining about things than in 
make mistakes, and 


praising them, cannot afford to 


A State’s actions in busi- 
ness affairs cannot be gloriously positive and it cannot, 


must play a defensive game. 


therefore, extend to its employees the powerful inspira- 
Private enterpris- 
motive and knows 


tion of a Chief's immediate decision. 
knows all about how to use that 
that its edvantages well outweigh the disadvantages o! 
the mistaken decisions that must occasionally be made. 

Private enterprise can reward demonstrated merit 
and is closely cnough in touch with individuals to know 
how best to reward it —with recorded approval; with 
promotion ; or with increase ii pay without necessarily 
any immediate increase in responsibilities. 

Private enterprise itself rewards those who manage it 
in just that way. There is tremendous pathos in the 
retirement into oblivion on his small official pensiow 
of the State employee, however meritorious may have 
been his service— and however limited has been his 
salary over many vVears. 

Private enterprise is subject to the intensest sort of 
competition 


its mettle : 


God-given competition which keeps it on 
which inspires the utmost use of every quality 
that human beings are possessed of and several more that 
were unsuspected, and which inexorably demands elli- 
ciency all the time. State enterprise cannot, or does 
This stimulus 
gives to the former an initial impetus in the race for 
efficiency that all the earnestucss and sincerity of the 
latter cannot catch up with. 

Private enterprise can organize itself to take risks. 
It is well repaid if it takes them wisely and has only itself 
to blame 


not so strongly, have to face competition. 


and more importantly still can be blamed 
by nobody but itself 
of the profit and loss account. 


if the result is on the wrong side 
Life is a risky business. 
We are overdoing our belief in the qualities and capacities 
of human nature and surely proposing a terribly dull 
that it neither is 
Hf. G. Sereimpacr, June, 


existence for ourselves if we 
nor should be risky. 


suggest 


33 


“Among the Exhibits... 


4 MONG the evhihits . . 

Listen ! 
when we walked into the heart of a forest ? 
known many April days—for God is very good 
forests, but I think vou have not forgotten that forest or 
that day—a day to be marked with a stone of the purest 


white. 


Do you remember a day, an April day, 
We have 


and many 


First we found a bog. The bog-carth lay stretched 
out like a carpet of old black velvet that with the vears 
had faded to the colour of well-burnt cork. Scattered all 
over it, at just jumping distance apart, were islands of 
sea-green jade—but yes, truly !—and though it had been 
easy to walk round the bog you thought it the better part 
to cross it perilously, from patch to patch of jade that 
was but bog-moss in disguise. So I took your hand to 
help you, and you jumped, and laughed. Sometimes vou 
jumped short, and laughed the louder, and sank ankle- 
deep in the bog, and the hem of your dress (it was a very 
long time ago) was mired with mud. 

And in the middie of the bog, behold !—-a colony of 
What colour were they when they were not 
they were crab- 


sundews. 
green? Can you remember? I can, 
colour, exactly the colour of the little, round, red-brown 
kind of crabs that have some of their legs flat and with a 
fringe of hair all round the edges—the kind that we call 
étrilles. Indeed, I think that sundews are very like 
crabs. If one saw a sundew scrambling down a rock by 
the margin of the sea one would be sure it was a crab. 


If one found a crab—a crab, I mean, of that kind—sitting 
beside an island of jade in the middle of a bog, what would 
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it look like more than a sundew? Nothing that I can 
think of. 


So we crossed the bog, and by its further edge we 
found a stream—a very baby of a stream that ran bab- 
blingly along its little bed but held an untellable multi. 
tude of minnows. At a narrow place I made a dam with 
bits of stick and rotten leaves, and at another narrow 
place, two yards down stream, you, also, made a dam, 
and lo ! between the dams, about a million minnows. Up 
stream and down they flashed, till the water was whipped 
to a turmoil. They pretended to be flying-fish, and when 
they fell back upon the surface they made a tinkly, 
silvery sound that was, you said, the sound of minnows’ 
laughter. And you laughed back at them, and broke 
the dams down, and set them free. 


Then we crossed the stream, you and I, at a stride 
apiece, and gained the road that bordered it—a_ real 
road though still young, a road with wheel ruts that must 
lead to somewhere. Do you remember how we wandered 
along the road, whose miles, for me, were hidden by the 
magic of your laughter, until we saw smoke rising in the 
air from a cottage that had hitherto been screened from 
us by the low and woody hills? I went to the cottage and 
bought a jugful of milk from the woman that owned it. 
Then we found a sheltered place on the sunny side of the 
hill, where the grass was short, and fine, and dry ; and I 
made a couch for you with last year’s bracken fronds, 
and there we did eat sausage rolls and apple turnovers 
that I had carried in an old fishing bag. And when we 
had put from us the desire of food and drink you slept 
awhile—* two little minutes ” you called it, but when 
you woke it was high afternoon, and the road was 
calling. 

As we went the road began to grow up. It was no 
longer rutty with the twin tracks of cart-wheels. It 
grew harder, broader, less uneven. Wayside trees 
appeared—poplar and ash and oak; and because there 
ran along one side a ditch—a brook rather—that grew 
as it went, fed by many little hillside streams, there was 
a lower growth of alder, and of willows whose orange 
stems were reflected in the slow-moving water. 

Do you remember how the road wound in and out 
through the woods, and how we tried to guess what might 
be hidden by every bend? And all the guesses were 
wrong, and all the time you laughed—until we came upon 
. « « What shall we call it? ... until we came upon 
one of God’s Miracles. Then you did not laugh. You 
cried. 

It was a very small thing. God’s Miracles often are. 
It was only a little brown bird, greyish beneath, yellow- 
legged, that sat on a willow branch over the water and 
poured out his heart in love lyrics to his lady. 


We came upon him suddenly, as we turned a bend of 
the road, but he was not frightened. On tip-toe, hand in 
hand, we crept towards him, till almost we could have 
touched the branch upon which he rested. Yet he was 
unperturbed. He sang on, pouring ont music that was 
like old mountain-honey that has lain long in an carthen 
jar in the sun; music that rose to Heaven and then 
rained down on earth again; that filled the air until the 
air was heavy with its sweetness, as is the air in groves 
of bitter-orange trees in flower; that fell upon the 
water of the brook and mingled with it, and with the 
brook was carried to the river, and with the river to the 
sea. Since then you have known why rivers sing deep- 
voiced chorales through the night. Jt is because the 
streams have borne to them the songs of all the nightin- 
gales. ' 


And you? You stood there entranced, almost atraic 


to breathe, lost to everything about you save only to the 
wonder of that wild, free, passionate love-song that filled 
your heart to overflowing. Ah, yes, I know—for when I 
dared to look at you I saw its overflow that trembled on 
your eyelids. 

A moment or two we stood there, we who had 
laughed loud the long day through but laughed no 
longer. Then fearfully we stole away, without a word, 
hushed to silence in the evening by the divine beauty of 
a wild bird’s song. 

... anong the exhibits were two caged nightingales (Daily 
Press). 


Martin PEcuecr. 


The Cinema 


[“ Tue Saceirice.” Ar THE Marsie Arcu PAviLion.] 


WHatever success The Pelican enjoyed as a play, the film 
adaptation will hardly rank as first-class, or linger long 
in the memory of even the most ardent filmgoer. The 
* plot ~ itself lacks originality, and the acting, though sound, 
is not of suflicient finesse to disguise that fact, or to lure the 
most casual critic into convincing himself that he has not 
seen the same theme woven with a different thread many 
times before. 

The story, in short, is the old tale of the love of two men 
for one girl. When the story opens, Wanda is on the point 
of giving up her stage career and marrying General Marcus 
Heriot, a close friend of Paul Lauzun, Wanda’s manager. 
When Marcus breaks the news of his marriage to his parents, 
however, Lady Heriot immediately creates a_ barrier of 
prejudice and bias between herself and Wanda, due solely 
to the difference of class. 

Months pass, and the situation does not improve. General 
Heriot is called away on active service, and Wanda is leit 
with Sir John and Lady Heriot. Then, however, by chance 
she meets Paul, her old friend, who, on hearing how miserable 
she is, offers to lodge her at a small cottage of his in Devon- 
shire. There Wanda regains happiness, for she gives birth 
to a son. 

Meanwhile General Heriot. hearing that Wanda is unhappy. 
returns home. and, driven by his mothers constant talk of 
seandal to believe at last in Wainda’s shame, seeks a divorce. 
Bitterly disappointed that Marcus should think so badly of 
her. Wanda confesses in Court (in order to hurt Marcus) 
that she really loves Paul, and thus loses the case. The 
divorcee is granted, and Lady Ileriot is at last contented. 

Seventeen years pass, and Robin grows up inheriting al! 
the soldierly instincts of his father, his one desire being to 
go to Sandhurst. Through love of her son, Wanda at last 
agrees to his going with Cheriton, an old friend of both Si: 
John and themselves, to see General Heriot about it, first 
having obtained a promise that Marcus shall not be told 
that the child ishis son. During Robin’s childhood, however, Sir 
John’s mind has failed, and, when he sees the boy, he evident!) 
recognizes a likeness, for he addresses him as Marcus. General! 
Ileriot then realizes that the boy is his own son, and imme- 
diately seeks out Wanda, pointing out that for the future 
happiness of their son it is advisable that they should remarry. 
Wand: is then confronted with a terrible problem, for during 
those scventcen years she has grown to love none other than 
Paul, even contemplating marriage. Love of her child has 
first place in her heart, however, and she decides to sacrifice 
her love of Paul and to rejoin Mareus,. 

There is a slight touch of bathos about the ending, for 
it does not fit in with the preceding events so as to’ produce 
the deep emotional impression it is obviously intended to 
convey. Andrée Tourneur, as Wanda, plays her part well, 
without over-acting, while the only other woman's part 
that of Lady Heriot— is perhaps just as good, though there is 
not so much scope for expression. C. Hf. Muleaster as General 
Marcus and Louis Drayton as the husband-in-waiting are 
both correct without being brilliant. A competent film, but 
of mediocre quality. 


J.B. T. 
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American 


Notes of the Week 


(By Cable) 


[The SVKCTATOR haju 8 fo publish weed hy week a sureey of news 


tmmerica, cabled from New Yort hy our American 


wad openion t 


varrespondent + 


Law AND CrTizeENsuip. 

President Lloover has approached the problem of enforcing 
the Prohibition law with a step which promises to be more 
effective than any punitive President 
Wilson many years ago pointed out that the greatest power 
of the President of the United States arose from his access 
to avenues of publicity. President. Hoover has accordingly 
wuidertaken a vigorous propaganda in support not merely 
of Prohibition law as such. but of what he calls * the relation- 
ship of the individual citizen to law itself” In a speech 
delivered on Monday in New York, the President pointed out 
that it was time for the American people to realize * the 
possibility that respect for law as law is fading from the 


police measures. 


sensibilities of our people.” So sharp and candid a statement 
from such a source is bound to have a profound influence 
on such citizens as may be inclined to be careless in their 
ittitude towards the Prohibition Amendment. The President, 
however, was at pains to empliasize that it was not only the 
Prohibition question which he had in mind. but the whole 
subject of law enforcement. Le stated among other things 
that “ twenty 
population are 
in Great) Britain.” 


many pcople in proportion to 
killed in’ the United States as 


times as 
lawlessty 


ag * * * 


Peesipent Tioover AND THE FArn wens. 


In his pre-election campaign President Hoover promised 
that as one of his first official acts he would assemble Congress 
in extraordinary session to enact legislation giving relief 
to the farmers of the United States. In the special session 
of Congress convened last week there has inmediately 
developed a serious clash between the President and the 
chief proponents of the views held by the leading farmers’ 
The fundamental conflict hinges on the farmers 
which provides that when a 


organization. 
so-called “* debenture plan ~ 
cargo Of wheat. for instance, is shipped abroad, the shipper 
shall receive a Government debenture entitling him to one 
half of the amount of customs duties that would have been 
paid on the same amount of wheat. had it been imported into 
the United States. In the case of cotton the debenture is 
specifically fixed in the Bill before the Senate at 2 cents per 
pound, 

the President emphatically opposes the debenture plan 
and ina letter to Senator McNary adduces ten specifie reasons 
why in his judgment the theorefical benetits of the plan would 
not only not help the American farmer but would tend to 
“bring American agriculture to disaster.” 

On Monday. the very day on which the President's letter 
was made public. the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
reported favourably to the Senate with regard to the deben- 
ture plan. It is possible that the Bill will pass the Senate, 
but highly unlikely that it will get through the House of 
Representatives. 

* * * * 
Tus Reearartons Deaptock : AN AMERICAN View. 

The breakdown of the Paris Experts Conference, though in 
well-informed Wall Street circles not entirely unexpected, is 
deeply regretted. Many competent observers felt that it 
would have been wiser to allow the Dawes Plan to remain 
in eVect until Germany's capacity to pay and to make transfers 
had heen demonstrated— without the benefit of foreign loans. 
the Conference, therefore, was regarded by many here as 
premature. It should be said, however, that the delegates 
to the Paris Conference from the United States were con- 
vinced that a favourable result could be achieved. Dr. Schacht 
is thoroughly trusted and respected in financial cireles here. 
but the best opinion is agreed that he made a mistake in not 
trankly setting forth at the outset Germany's estimate of 
her own capacity to pay. and then justifying this estimate, 
instead of placing himself in the position of refusing to agree 


‘ 


to the proposals of the Allies. His procedure. in so far as it 
was intended to affect American opinion, showed, as German 
policies so often have shown, a lack of understanding of 
American psychology. It should be added that there is a 
growing conviction here that this is one of the last important 
international conferences in which America will be repre- 
sented by ~ unofficial ~ delegates. 
% * 

Locan Enriacsiasm anp Turn Ars. 

Mrs. Ruth Hanna MeCormick, a member of Congress frou 
Iinois and daughter of the late Senator Mark Hanna (known 
as the “ Warwick ~ of President McKinley), announces the 
foundation of an enterprise to be financed entirely by local 
communities for the exchange of ideas on painting. sculpture. 
handicraft and allied arts. Mrs. McCormick, who lives in a 
small town, says that big cities “have theie art galleries 
and their museums, but only because some wealthy benefactor 
provides them.” But small towns. she asserts. 
sculptors and painters 


have pro- 
duced more writers, opera. singers. 
than great cities. ‘The board of directors of the new organiza- 
tion includes some of the leading men in the country. This 
movement, as a whole, is an indication of the pronounced 
increase of interest in art and culture on the part of the 
American people. As Mrs. MeCormick expresses it. “ we 
are awakening to a realization that art need not be pretts 
and amusing superficiality. but that it can be part of our 
religion. contributing to the advancement and welfare of our 


lives.” 


Traps Ov Unrrep Stares snp CANADA. 

According to an analysis issued by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the value ef the trade between the 
United States and Canada in 1928 reached a record total of 
$1,365.155.000, of which 916.000.0060 represented exports. 
For the first time in any full vear Canada gained the dis- 
tinction of being the best market for American exports, and 
at the same time the chief source of Atncrican imports. This 
was the first year any country had supplanted the United 
Kingdom as America’s best customer. although purchases by 
the United Kingdom of American goods last vear actually 
showed an increase of about 1 per cent. over the previous 
year. Germany retained third place, although the sales to 
Germany for the vear declined S14. 476.000, or 3 per cent. 


* * * + 


A Succrssret Biocrariuy. 

Amazing success has greeted the publication here a few days 
ago of .1 Life of Henry VITT. by Francis Hackett. The Book 
of the Month Club has distributed 65.000 copies to its sub- 
Inchiding this total the first edition numbers 
The sale of no other biography since Ludwig's 


seribers. 
120,000 copies. 
Napoleon has approached these figures. 

The author is a native of Kilkenny. Ireland. Te came to 
America at the age of seventeen, has written much about 
freland and is now one of the editors of The New Republic. 
The Atlantic Monthly characterizes his pages as * glowing 
with the confusion and colour of Henry's own Field of Cloth 
of Gold” 


xs +4 5 * 


Tus Law. Tue Ricu. ano Posiic Orinton, 

After a long succession of Jegal hearings the Supreme 
Court of the United States has finally declined to permit 
any further appeals in the effort of Harry F. Sinclair, the 
oil magnate, to escape serving his ninety-day sentence in 
Washington jail for his refusal to answer the questions of the 
Senate Committee investigating the oil scandals. This is an 
impressive refutation of the idea that anyone of great wealth 
in America can escape the penalty of an illegal act. when 
imprisonment is involved. The offence in this case was 
widely condemned by American opinion. 


Your AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 
New York. Wednesday, April 24th. 
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Country Life 


Vittace Crarts. 

Do you want teazels or cocoa-nut fibre ? a pattern for a bell- 
pull or fire-irons or lamp or iron gate? Do you want to know 
where rushes (Scirpus Lacustris) are harvested ? or where 
underwood for wattled hurdles can be obtained, or where it 
can be sold? Do you want to make or sell a patchwork 
quilt ? Do you want a critical judgment on any craftwork 
you or your friends have attempted? Do you want any 
information about chip boxes and their tin-plate handles, 
lead toys, kiln drying of timber, galvanizing plants, artificial 
foliage, wood staining, small water-power schemes, thatch 
fire-proofing, the training of rural mechanics ? If a thirst for 
any of these and of many other curious pieces of information 
besets you, all you have to do is to apply to the Rural Indus- 
tries Bureau, formed with the aid of the Development Com- 
mission. Its new office (at 27 Bedford Square, W.C.1) is 
bombarded with such questions, and th¢ work it has done really 
counts in the reconstruction of the countryside. Though some 
country crafts are dying, some are reviving (within my own 
local knowledge artistic ironwork and Norfelk thatching). 
The Bureau is conducted in a sensible, businesslike, and 
excellently unsentimental fashion. Its specialists on design (of 
all kinds) have given invaluable advice to scores of applicants. 

* * * * 
A B.B.C. Success. 

Intellectual achievements by the [English villages have 
surprised and delighted at least one of the speakers who 
have broadcast to the rural schools. At the same time 
a B.B.C. experiment has been justified by results. Therefore 
on April 26th will be continued a series of lectures, accom- 
panied by experimental work among the listeners. Mr. 
Keen, of Rothamsted, who has been the chief pioneer, 
speaks on farming, and on botany and biology connected 
with the farm; and at the same time, both by voice and by 
aid of little printed pamphiets, directs definite laboratory 
experiments. The scheme has worked surprisingly well, 
and has an expansive future; but perhaps for the moment 
the chief triumph has been to extract from village school- 
boys valuable information about the agricultural history of 
their locality, as evidenced by such relics as balk divisions 
between fields. To my view we have never had a form of 
education co well calculated as this to inspire local curiosity 
and interest children in the tale of their own parish. 

* * * * 
Our Hisroric VILLAGES. 

A particular request was broadcast by Mr. Keen asking 
for information on local vestiges of ancient agriculture and 
he obtained—perhaps to his surprise—a number of interesting 
details, photographs, and maps, giving incidentally ingenious 
explanations of place names. He makes special mention of 
reported relics of the three field system. Most of our English 
villages are fathoms deep in history, if we have enough 
knowledge to direct our eyes. I should like to see some little 
handbook, composed for the use of rural schools. It should 
contain accounts of all the classes of visibie relics of the past. 
Banks, dykes, roads, mills, flints, and so on, with a blank 
page or so for the interpretation of local names and peculiari- 
ties. A sense of historical continuity has been one of the 
marks of our rural population ; and it should be definitely 
encouraged, especially now that the motor car begins to 
destroy it. 

* ES * * 
A Rorat Crisis. 

A definite crisis has arrived in the campaign for saving 
or salving England’s scenery. All the societies that concern 
themselves with this work support the Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England in which their knowledge is pooled. 
This council, most ably led, has enlisted the co-operative 
energy of local councils, of landowners, and of the great 
public who loves “ England’s green and pleasant land.’ 
Any individual or council in search of any legal or artistic 
knowledge can get it by appealing to the council. They can 
hear what exactly are the opportunities for regional planning ; 
how to save old buildings, how to deal with the various forms 
of * uglification.” In short, expert knowledge in the technique 
of rural preservation is at their disposal; and, more than 
this, energetic action can be organized in any quarter of 


England or Wales. An efficient agent of preservation is jp 

being. The only barrier to really effective action is a certain 

lack of the sinews of war. A debt of the deepest gratitude 

will be due to anyone who shall help to supply this deficiency, 
* * * * 

GULLED Birps. 

In my neighbourhood has been chronicled this week a quaint 
event indicating how easily birds, and the cleverest species 
of birds. may be gulled by human art. It suggests that perhaps, 
after all, the old story of Apelles the painter is not wholly 
fictional. After the belated fall of snow in the second weck of 
April a pheasant’s nest was discovered under a sort of mat 
of grass bents flattened over it. The keeper, therefore, removed 
the eggs and put some dummy eggs in their place to see 
whether the mother bird would return. She did; and laid 
one more egg; but, alas! was then observed by a rook (not a 
crow) who sucked the one real egg and carried off al! the 
dummies. Two days later the thief had still failed to penctrate 
the deception, for it was seen in the park hammering away 
at the supposedly obstinate shell of one of the dummies! 
It is always surprising to observe the ease with which birds 
carry eggs in their beaks. A cuckoo will carry her own, with- 
out any risk of breaking it. A skua gull will carry off a penguin’s 
which is, of course, very big and heavy; a herring gu!! will 
carry off a guillemot’s. Some mammals have an equal skill. 
Somehow or other rats manage to remove hen’s eggs. <A 
grey squirrel was seen by a friend of mine running niimbly 
about tree trunks with a large egg in his jaw. As for foxes and 
some dogs they have no trouble at all in taking eggs any 
distance. I knew of one spaniel who was sent daily to collect 
the hen’s eggs. Ie enjoyed the job and did it effectively. 

* * * % 
DEGENERATE ROOKs. 

Rooks seem to be developing the habit of egg-stealing and 
are coming to be regarded as little less destructive than the 
carrion crow. On one estate they are now making a clean 
sweep of the pheasant’s nests. This unfortunate change in 
habit is probably due to excess of numbers. One of the 
greatest authorities on the birds—-M. Svetozar, a Hungarian 
farmer—accumulated absolute proof that the rook becomes 
in very truth a carrion crow (that is, a bird which lives on 
eggs and flesh) if the numbers become at all excessive, and 
the competition for normal food over-keen. It may be in 
this particular case that their ravages have been abetted by 
the season. There is much less cover than usual, even on 
the ground ; and the temptation of the eggs is therefore the 


more insistent. 
* * * *“ 


A QUEER ASSOCIATION. 

Is the paucity of nesting sites also the cause of an unusual 
example of co-partnership ? One nest was found with a 
mixture of partridge and pheasant eggs. It will be amusing 
to watch the sequel. The partridge, wicther male or female, 
is such a passionate parent, that we cannot imagine it being 
ousted from the olfice of brooding, even by a bird twice its 
size. Both birds, rather surprisingly, have nested early; 
for the weather, with heavy ground frosts daily, has been 
of a sort especially to discourage the groundlings. Partridges 
suffered more severely than in any winter of my memory. 
Quite a large number were killed outright by the snow and 


frost. 
* * %* * 


Par ARRIVALS. 

A naturalist who now dwells in a country cottage has for 
years taken exact notes of the arrival of the swallows in her 
garden. Last year a pair distinguished itself, as was recorded 
at the time, by bringing up no fewer than four successive 
broods in one nest. This year a pair, probably one of last 
year’s friends——arrived one day earlier than last year; and 
this margin of difference is about the normal. Our migrants 
are punctual indeed; and very little influenced by weather. 
This spring, in my experience, the cuckoos, which came pat 
to the moment, are quite inordinately numerous, unless it is 
that they are more hilarious, more insistent to “ beget tlic 
golden time again.’ They have been singing—with apologics 
for the word——night and day for a week or so in every parish 
in the Ilome Counties. W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


THE LORD MAYOR THANKS THE READERS 
OF THE “SPECTATOR” 
{To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—I gratefully acknowledge the receipt of the sum of 
£3,351 7s. 11d. which concludes the very handsome series 
of contributions made by readers of the Spectator during the 
last few months for the relief of the distress among the mining 
community in the town of Aberdare. 

This amount brings up the total to £10,351 7s. 11d. to which 
should be added £2,050 contributed by your readers before 
the Mansion House Fund was inaugurated. The entire 
sum, therefore, is £12,401 7s. 11d.—a splendid and most 
generous result of which those associated with the Spectator 
will rightly be proud. The adoption of Aberdare by the 
Spectator will have brought substantial relief to the distressed 
population there, for which I am sure they will be grateful. 
Congratulating the Spectator sincerely on the handsome 
result of its efforts in this direction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kynaston Strupp, Lord Mayor. 

Lhe Mansion House, London, ECA, 


A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL FOR 
TEMPERANCE REFORM 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—** Prudens Futuri” thinks that Temperance Reform 
is losing ground, and quotes the defeat of the Oxford Bill two 
years ago by an increased majority in the House of Lords. 
But this was due solely to the fact that the Government 
opposed it, which does not prove very much, 

The Bill stands as the only practical proposal backed by 
nearly all but the Prohibitionist Temperance Societies, and is 
gaining more and more approval from those who want reform 
but do not belong to societies for this purpose. It is quite 
true that its supporters differ among themselves, but it is 
surely one of the Bill's chief merits that it has succeeded in 
uniting groups of reformers with various goals in view. Each 
group believes that its own solution will in the end prevail, 
and has suflicient faith in it to leave the issue to local option 
in areas. Let the area voters decide for themselves. The 
whole cause and the whole country will gain by local experi- 
ments on lines within the Bill. 

Until this or some similar measure is again presented we 
allow ourselves individual liberty to support any proposal 
which contributes to reform. Personally I should welcome the 
co-operation of the trade in transforming squalid drinking 
I believe that many 
brewers sincerely desire such a change. I doubt if it could 
be effected on a scale large enough to be the basis of a real 


dens into places of general refreshment. 


reform. 

For, after all, it is the business of the brewer to make and 
sell drink not food, and it is his duty to his shareholders to 
sell as much beer as he can. If in his new restaurant he sells 
less beer, it is small consolation to them that he is selling more 
beef. Nevertheless, if he thinks he can improve the debasing 
conditions under which much of his drink is now consumed, 
I should by all means in my power encourage him to try. He 
would mitigate the drink evil, but he would not overcome it. 
That cannot, in my belief, be done while the trade remains in 
private hands and is conducted for private profit. 

I am not impressed by Lord D’Abernon’s proposed Board. 
“Prudens Futuri” tells us hardly anything about it except 
that its functions are to be restricted to supervise—a very 
Shadowy function. I should not be hopeful about a Board 
bidden merely to “supervise” a trade so strong and wealthy, 
which knows so well how to get its own way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALBERT LIVERPOOL, 

Church House, Liverpool. 


[Vo the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—You will doubtless receive very many letters with 
Suggestions on temperance reform following the interesting 
article by ‘“ Prudens Futuri..’” There is no reason why 
various ways of reducing the evil effects of alcohol should not 
be carried out while waiting for more effective legislation. 


the Editor 


The Hon, F. A. Rollo Russell, who was deeply interested in 
the subject, believed that one of the first needs was the provision 
of alternatives to the ordinary public house, such as exist in 
Ziirich. With this aim in view, he bought a small public 
house which was situated quite close to a large one, gave up 
the licence (another was at once granted to a neighbouring 
village !) and turned the place into a temperance inn. 

It answered its purpose, and paid its way, and I should be 
glad to give particulars to anyone interested. The only other 
similar place (on a larger scale) that I know of here is * The 
Blue Bird’ at Banbury, but I hope there are more. 

In Ziirich it was that remarkable woman Frau Prof. Orelli 
who started the movement many years ago. She is still 
living, and is keen to help by her experience and advice those 
who want to do similar work—namely, that of providing 
good eating and drinking places for working-people. A great 
variety of food is supplied at popular prices, and there is 
also a large choice of non-alcoholic drinks—not just the nasty, 
gassy lemonade and ginger-beer usually supplied here.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. Russewn. 

Steep, Petersfield, Hants. 

[We are asking Mrs. Russell to tell us more of the Ziirich 
experiment.—Eb. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 
Sir,—* Prudens Futuri”’ has the right vision of temperance 
reform inasmuch as he sees the improved public house as the 
medium through which such reform can best be effected. But 
I distrust his Supervisory Board. There are Supervisory 
Boards in existence, the various bodies of licensing justices ; 
and these boards, as much as any other factor, have militated 
Supervision is 2 dangerous 
restric: 


against the improved public house. 
phrase. It is liable to become a cloak for a multitude ol 
tions and despotic commandments. 

Improved public houses are wanted, by brewers, publicans, 
and public. Remove the obstacles preventing their increase 
(not least of which is the threat of reference of on-licences 
for compensation on the grounds of redundancy), and we shall 
soon have better places of refreshment, in tune with modern 
social conditions. to the comfort of patrons and the progress of 
temperance.—I am, Sir, &c., 

B. B. WILLiaMs. 
69a Palace Road, S.W. 2. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sin,— Mr. P. H. C. Prentice, writing to you on behalf of the 
** pure worship of all ages,” and desiring ** the true worship 
of the heart,” is asking vaguely for what a multitude of 
people before him have, almost in the same words, required 
of the Churches. Nearly all of them make their protest in 
negatives, thus, * I don’t want ritual,” “I don’t hold with 
dogma,” * I can’t agree with organization.” None of them 
seem to have any positive idea as to the kind of worship they 
would recommend ; and yet, in all conscience, there are plenty 
of religions to choose from! Your correspondent is evidently 
in pursuit of something, but what it is he docs not know and 
therefore cannot explain,—I am, Sir, &c., 
SYNTAX. 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—The claim to possess dead certainty in matters of 
religion, made by Father Woodiock, seems to me to destroy 
the nature of faith, as the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation 
destroys the nature of a sacrament. For what is faith? It is 
an ethical fact; a venture of the soul; an attitude towards 
reality. Faith rests on evidence, and evidence is that which 
comes into experience from outside it: the report of what is 
above and beyond one’s own outlook, and this evidence is 
aecepted and assimilated by faith. Faith, indeed, may and 
does become practical certainty, but not through the under- 
standing or by the operations of the reason, but through the 
ever-growing realization of its content through the facts of 
jife.—I am, Sir, &c., F, E. GMELIN, 
Woolavington Vicarage. 
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NEW VERSE FORMS 
[To the Editor of the Svvcraror.] 
Sin, After reading A. H. A.’s article on new verse forms in 
your issue of February 16th, in which he explains the Rhymbel 
and her kindred, I spent an idle half-hour experimenting 
with this form. Iam so proud of the result that I feel I must 
send it to you. It seems to conforin exactly to A. H. As rules 
and is so execrably bad that it surely must be a perfect 
Rhymbel. 
I call it, * The Complaint of a Writer of Heroic Verse in an 
Age of Disarmament.” 
Arma Virwinque cano,” or would 
If anyone would print my verses. 
But heroic stanzas, all quite good, 
Earn nothing now but pacifist curses. 
Sweet Reader, listen to my sorrow 
And you will be my foremost creditor. 
The first of many, alas. To-morrow 
I search once more for a willing editor. 
It ought not, you say. to be so hard 
To sell such powerful, moving rhymes, 
Yet bankruptcy faces a warrior bard 
Who has not learnt to move with the times. 
To verse apprenticed as a stripling 
Assiduously [ seribbled all day 
An equal I of Scott and Kipling 
And better far than Lord Macaulay. 
All ages past have had their wars, 
Great subjects fit for great narrations. 
Our epoch loses all because 
Of a meddlesome League of Nations. 
Would that I lived in times gone by 
When troubadours their tales of fight read 
To barons armed cap-a-pic 
And bishops listened gowned and mitred. 
My trade is gone, [ may not sing 
Of battle. strife, and flowing blood. 
Of tourneys, jousts, and blows that ring 
Nor even of Flanders’ fields and mud. 
Thus Peace my thunder steals away, 
All poets now must sing of her. 
For Peace has come, and come to stay 
So fools who would disarm aver. 

The sentiment is deplorable, I admit, but it is surely atoned 
for by the triteness of expression and feebleness of the puns, 
May I please retain the copyright ? —- IT am, Sir, &e., 

B. HW. Homenrsuan. 

Raheen, Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. 


| We do not think this jew Wesprit will offend. Kp. Spectator. | 


RABBITS AND TRAPS--SOME EXPERIENCES 
|To the Editor of the Srvcraror.| 

Sir, Five years ago we built a small house in the West of 

tngland, and planned the usual garden and orchard. The 

Jand was bounded on two sides by old hedges honeycombed 

with rabbit burrows; being reluctant to use traps, we had 

the whole of our property fenced with rabbit wire 2} ft. high- 

One morning, in a newly made rose bed beneath my bed- 
Toom window, there was an unmistakable burrow, which con- 
tained rabbit fur, and was obviously intended for a nursery. 
The next morning it had been deepened, and contained five 
newly born rabbits. I never discovered how their mother 
obtained access to our land, for the wire had been sunk well 
into the ground, and it seemed unlikely that she could have 
climbed over it. However, after this I raised it another 2 ft. 

Still the rabbits got in: they gnawed my young fruit trees, 
and ate my cabbages. I had the hedge ferretted, and though 
this reduced, it did not exterminate them. Local opinion 
advised steel traps as the most reliable method, and, with 
misgivings, I purchased some. I set them only at night and 
visited them at intervals more frequent than those prescribed 
by law. They were certainly effective, but the method was 
too barbarous. So I tried «a humane snare. 1 am aware 
that some trappers are stated to use this with success, but I 
van only say that I found it a complete failure. It was too 
humane ; the rabbits got in—and out. I may be told that I 
did not set the snare properly. But, when I found the humane 
snare ineffectual I turned, again with reluctance, to the 
ordinary wire nooses, and though these were sect in exactly 
ihe same way as the other snare, I at once caught rabbits. 

I must say that in my experience the ordinary wire snare is 
not so painful as it is represented : most usually it catches 
the rabbit round the neck, and in that case death is often 
speedy and cven instantaneous, If the noose fastens round 


the body it holds him, but rarely, so far as I have notives 
causes injury. 

Subsequently we bought a strip of ficld on the far side o 
and adjoining one of the old hedge banks. As the rebbit, 
were again at my fruit trees I determined to get them out of 
the bank, but my experience was the same as before. ‘fy 
hedge was ferretted and netted nearly a dozen times, but stj 
my cabbages were eaten. Only the ordinary wire snares wen 
effective. Some months ago I caught by this means what | 
hope is my last rabbit, but I doubt it. 

I hope this frank account of my expericnces may cxplai 
some of a countryman’s difficulties in regard to this qnrestio, 
of rabbits and traps. Extreme humanitarians will probab! 
call me brutal for having used steci traps at all. The destruc. 
tion of my orchard and garden produce would not have ruiney 
me, but one can hardly expect a farmer, with a wife and hungr 
family, to adopt a sympathetic attitude towards rabbits 
Townsfolk do not realize what a real pest the rabbit is, nor 
how difficult it is to keep him under control, Ferretting is 
no doubt, the most humane way, but alone it is not suflicient 
you must trap as well, and do it constantly. 

I do not defend the wholesale use of the steep trap by pi 
fessional trappers. Such methods are sometimes barbarous 
and unnecessary suffering is caused when traps arc not \ isited 
revularly and at frequent intervals. But [ believe that th 
suppression of the steel trap by law will be a difficult mratter, 
because it is the most speedy and certain method so far 
devised of capturing the rabbit: and therefore those wh 
desire its total abolition will not always find public opinion 
in the country on their side. 

Prizes have been offered. F believe on more than one ocen sion 
for humane rabbit traps. The object is to hit upon soni 
instrument which will hold the ceptured animal without 
injuring it. I doubt if this difticulty will ever he 
any animal, deprived arbitrarily of the power of saovesient, 
struggles, and the result is inevitably pain in greater cr Jes 
degree. Anyone who imagines that a rabbit caught even ina 
humane snare wiil sit there quietly til! it is taken out is sufferin 
from a pathetic delusion. You cannot have traps withon 


solved: 


tears.--T am, Sir, &e., KK. W. Henny. 
Porloch. 
P.S.—Since I wrote the above [sec that a correspondent in 
the Spectator of January Tzth drew attention to a ney 


painless rabbit trap. TI have not vet had an opportuni 


testing this trap, but intend to do so. 


DOGS IN) LONDON 

|\Vo the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sin, In your recent annotation on the fouling of the footway 
by dogs there is a slight confusion in the wording which docs 
not make clear the actual positions in the City of Westminste 
and the Royal Borough of Kensington respectively. By- 
laws to control this nuisance were first framed and put in 
force by Kensington. 

This was in 1921. and those by-laws have been in fore 
ever since; about forty-six convictions have been obtained 
during that period for breaches of the by-laws. | Sinee this 
pioncer cffort by Kensington about twenty other Borotytis 
in various parts of England have adopted similar by-laws. 

I gather from your remarks that Westminster 
done the same, which will very much annoy a certain lady 
whom the Kensington Council prosecuted some time ago ; shi 
resided near the boundary between the two authorities. and 
announced her intention, after she was convicted and fined 
of taking her dog over the boundary into Westiminster in the 
Tam, Sir, &e.. Henry Robinson, 

Mayor of Kensington. 
Mayor's Parlour, Town Mall, Kensington, W. 8. 


has just 


future ! 


{To the Editor of the Sevcravon.| 

Sir, Tt is good news to many of us that the Speectatar is 
directing attention to the fouling of pavements by dogs as 
“a nuisance which should not be tolerated in any civilized 
country.” The nuisance is a real one, specially to these 
who use the pavements at night. What is far worse is th« 
debasement of public manners which the nuisance implies. 

You rightly express a hope that the publie will co-operat« 
with these borough councils which are taking action in thie 
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matter. Without such co-operation the councils are powerless; 
and vet it is lacking. Men shrug their shoulders and ask, 
“What can we do?” The 
when pressed express the 

mention cannot be enforced. In the 


police do little or nothing, and 
belief that such by-laws as you 
meantime the women 
who are the chief, but not the only. offenders, carry on as 
though every lamp-post did not contain a placard threatcning 
all sorts of pains and penalties to those who act as they are 
acting. 

There must be a complete change of public opinion before 
anything can be done. And it is to that end that I venture 
to hope that the Spectetor will direct attention not merely 
to the immediate but to the 
bigger questions involved. 


nuisance. scrious though it is, 


Does the new factor of motor traflic necessarily involve 


a decline in public manners? Cannot something be done by 
training to protect dogs against the 
street 7 

What is the effect on the 
are kept so constantly on a lead 7 


dangers of the open 


health and well-being of dogs in 
ow big cities when they 
On this point the evidence of veterinary surgeons and others 
who have to do with dogs on a big scale would be important. 
Cannot more be done by the police than is ‘done at present 
to stop what is so generally admitted to be a nuisance ? 
Are we not approaching a time when, owing to the steady 
increase of motor traffic. those who love animals will have 
to ask themselves seriously whether it is any longer fair 
on dags to keep them in London and our big cities under 
conditions so alien to their nature. —I am. Sir. &e., 
LONDONER., 
[The problem is a very real one. Now that a by-law is in 
operation in many districts it is incumbent upon all good 
citizens to see that it is enforced. But the situation is not 
What is the public-spirited passer-by to 
Should he 
go up to the dog-owner and ask his or her name and then 
policeman 2 What if the 


Presumably his 


without difficulty. 


do when he sees the by-law being contravened. 
the matter to the nearest 


friend % 


report 


dov-owner is a sense ob Good 


citizenship must outweigh considerations of friendship % Is 


nol this asking too much civie virtue from ordinary mortals? 


Perhaps some authority on legal matters who wants to see 
Ka. Sys 


the law enforced can advise us. fator.| 


WHY NOT OPERATE THE SAMUEL REPORT ? 
[To the Editor of th 
Sin. — Under the above somewhat misleading title Mr. Roberts 
private ownership of railway 
wegons in your issuc of April 20th. If he is under the impres- 
sion that the Commission recommended the prohibition of 
private wagons or their compulsory acquisition by the rail- 
What the Commissioners did say was 


SPEC! ATOR. ] 
continues his attack upon the 
wavs, he is mistaken. 


. proceed not by way 
This appears to 


that * the proposals which we muke 
of prohibition but by way of inducement. 
be here, as in so many matters, the better course.” 

in so far as the Commission recommended the voluntary 
pooling of wagons, this is being carricd out on an increasing 
same locality : and this 


wagons in the Juands 


scale by groups of collicries in the 
method, which retains the control of th 
of the owners of them. combines the eflicient use of the wagons 
with regular colliery working. 

Mr. Roberts quotes comparative figures of 
on coal in this country and in Belgium, and then assumes 


saved ~ on the British 


railway rates 


that “many shillings per ton could be 
rates by the adoption of the common ownership of railway 
wagons. He scornfully dismisses the estimate of 1d. per ton, 
presented to the Samuel Commission. as the maximunt pos- 
sible saving from this source. as being ~ absurd 7 and prepared 
by * theorists who possess no first hand experience in railway 
traflic operations.” 

May {£ remind him, and your readers, that the estimate 
was that of Sir Ralph Wedgwood, speaking in his official 
capacity as General Manager of the 
the General Managers’ Conference, and on behalf of the rail- 
Way companies gencrally 7 Sir Ralph Wedgwood may surely 
claim at least as much first hand experience in railway traffic 
operation as Mr. Roberts !—I am, Sir. &c., 

Puinie Ger. 

5 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 2. 


L.N.E.R.. Chairman of 


*SLAVES OF THE GODs” 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.| 
Sizx,—In an unsigned review of Miss Mayo’s recent 
Slaves of the Gods, which appeared in the Spectator of April 6th, 
the social evils dealt with in the book are easily dismissed 
by the following remarks, ** Child widows may sometimes 
burn themselves to end the misery of a life of servitude ; 
unwanted girl babies may sometimes be smothered and left 


book 


in a hedge... among 818 million people some dreadful 
occurrences are almost inevitable. The real question to ask 
is whether they are peculiar to India...” 

Speaking generally, social evils are certainly not peculiar 
to India, and in this country we have our full share. Much 
publicity is given to them and is welcomed by fair-minded 
But even if it is admitted that Miss Mayo has shown 
‘bitter hatred of the Hindu 
the evils 


people. 
exaggeration, unfairness, and 
upper classes,” can it honestly be claimed that 
denounced by her (which often find more sober confirmation 
in official reports) have a parallel here? Again and again 
it is stated in such reports that one of the principal brakes 
on India’s progress is the lack of education among her women. 
What is one of the main obstacles to this ? We know that it 
is the lack of moral security to women entering the Education 
and other vitally necessary services. The reviewer omits 
this fact in stating that ** we doubt also whether the standard 
of sexual morality in Kast and West is as different as Miss 
Mayo would have us believe.” 

Figures of the appallingly high infant and maternal death 
rates of India are frequently quoted from Indian Health 
Reports, and need not be repeated here. The reviewer, while 
seeming in places to admit the existence of social evils, does 
not appear to believe that they affect the position of Indian 
women, nor that the position of Indian women in its turn 
has its influence (in a vicious circle) upon them. In the 
* Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress o} 
India, 1927 8 a significant result of this backward position 
is seen in a diagram on page 365, which shows that the female 
population at the time of the last census, was less than the 
male by nine millions. This unnatural and excessive female 
death rate certainly implies that some * dreadful occurrences ” 
happei. 

When the reviewer goes on to state that * millions of unsatis- 
ficd spinsters in the West would exchange their lot for that of 
the Hindu widow” previously referred to as 
liable to * burn themselves to end the misery of a life of servi- 
tude,” it becomes no lozger possible to believe that the writer 


sometimes 


I am, Sir, «&c., 
A. R. Caton. 
Women of India Survey, 4 Tufton Street, SW. 1. 


wishes to be taken seriously. 


IS NATURE CRUEL? 

[Vo the Editor of the SpecTaTor.| 
Sin. 1 cannot agree with Mr. Simon’s statement in his letter 
in the Spectator of April 6th that cruelty is to be judged from 
the point of view of the victim. This is not the primary 
sense of the word “ cruel,” though it may be used in this 
We do not as a rule call a voleano or 
If words are to have any definite 


sense by extension. 
an earthquake cruel, 
meaning in our language, surely cruelty implies a moral 
acent and a will to be cruel, connotes 
indifference to (if not actual 
suffering. 

I still venture to think that the distinction I drew between 
subjective and objective cruelty in my letter in the Spectator 
of March 23 exactly hits off the difference. Objective cruelty 
is what Mr. Simon is thinking of. As we have said, it is not 
cruelty in the proper sense of the word. Nature is full of 
this kind of cruelty ; full, that is, of unnecessary suffering 
us judged from the standpoint of the victims or of third 
But, then, it must not be forgotten that even the 
moral capable of formulating a 


and, 
pleasure 


moreover, 
in) another's 


persons. 
latter must be 
judgment of this sort. 


agents, 


It is not to the mouse, but to Mr. Simon and to me, that the 
cat's conduct appears “ cruel.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
K. C, Oprenueim. 
S. Andrea, Taormina, Sicilia, Italy 
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THE WEINBERG CASTING PEN 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—On April 17th there appeared the report of a highly 
successful trial held at Leeds on March 27th, of the Weinberg 
Casting Pen, a machine which has several times been discussed 
in these columns and is designed to obviate the infliction of 
suffering when beasts are being cast for slaughter by the 
Jewish method (shechita). The report was unanimous, and 
must carry great weight on account of the highly authoritative 
character of its signatories. 

The chairman of the committee responsible for it was 
Professor Hobday, Principal of the Royal Veterinary College. 
The members included the Jodrell Professor of Physiology, 
University of London, five veterinary officers in charge of 
slaughterhouses (Edinburgh, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Birkenhead) where Shechita is practised, the Humane 
Slaughter Adviser of the R.S.P.C.A., and the Secretary of the 
Council of Justice and Humane Slaughter Association. 

The average time taken in casting, extending the head and 
cutting was just over nine seconds, and the committee unani- 
mously concluded that the method constitutes from the 
humane point of view a substantial improvement on the 
ordinary methods of casting. From the commercial point of 
view the most important point noted in the report is that the 
reflex movements of the slaughtered animals caused them in 
each case to eject themselves from the pen. The improvement 
which makes this possible thus greatly facilitates the removal 
of the carcases for dressing. 

It is understood that the Board of Shechita proposes to 
hold in May a further trial at Islington slaughterhouse, 
in which Mr. Weinberg will be invited to compete with two 
other inventors. The results of this trial will be followed with 
great interest by those members of the public who are interested 
in humane slaughtering, and meanwhile it is most satisfactory 
to know that in the opinion of such an authoritative committee 
at least one approvedly humane method of casting is now 
available. There appears, therefore, to be no reason why 
inhumane casting should continue for more than a month or 
two at most. 

Mr. Weinberg, the inventor of the pen, is to be congratulated 
on the degree of success which has rewarded his perseverance. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., * PIcoMANE.” 


THE HUNTING OF WILD DEER 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I hope I may be allowed to congratulate the great 
Society in Jermyn Street on its fine determination to go 
forward with its formidable powers and its ancient prestige 
and lead us all in an assault upon the chasing to death of 
stags and hinds. 

We who have fought this fight from the beginning have 
never for a moment lost our faith in the natural kindliness 
of the mass of Englishmen, and in their desire to put an end 
to misery and pain in the world about them wherever and by 
whomsoever it is caused. 

The R.S.P.C.A. will now proceed with dignity and power 
to the task before it. It will no doubt begin with a grave 
and measured remonstrance addressed to the Master and 
supporters of the Exmoor stag hunt; and in view of the 
indubitable fact that in making that remonstrance the Society 
will be representing that vast mass of the people of England, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that no attempt at defiance will 
be made in response to it, but that the Master and his friends 
will recognize that the time has come to abandon a practice, 
and turn away for ever from a pastime that is repugnant to 
their fellow countrymen. 

I will not to-day anticipate any other result. The dawn 
of a better day is before us, our cause is sacred, and we shall 
never cease to believe that upon the merciful there must 
descend the blessing of God.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I note that no one more qualified to speak of stag 
hunting has written about the point made in a letter on this 
subject by Mr. J. B. Paget in your issue of March 23rd, and I 
therefore venture, as an enthusiastic follower of the Devon 
and Somerset many years ago, to comment on it. 


Mr. Paget notes that he has seen the carted stag whey 
ahead of hounds stop to nibble grass and drink, * which hows 
that it is not frightened.” 

If Mr. Paget accepts this as evidence that the stag is not 
frightened, I can assure him that I have more than once seen 
the hunted stag on Exmoor stop to nibble grass. No doubt 
many followers of the hunt can recall similar incidents: | 
have a recollection that I have seen the incident photographed 
in a cinematic show which was taken of the Devon and 
Somerset, but I cannot confirm this.—I am, Sir, &e., 

M. F. Heap 

21 Oxford Square, W. 2. 


THE WAR TRADITION 

{To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—In the interest of world peace may I ask for a sal] 
space in your journal? I have a grandson of twelve. who isa 
scout and also a member of a church choir, At Christmas 
time he came to show me a choir prize he had won, one of the 
many Boy’s Annuals published at the close of the year. | 
was sorry to see that pictures and stories of fighting seemed to 
predominate throughout the book, and, of course, the boy was 
thrilled. 

Last August there was held in Holland a * World Convress 
of Youth for Peace, at which 460 delegates represented thirty- 
one nationalities. At Christmas time the Peace Pact was 
seeking the suffrages of the nations, the Chief Scout had just 
enjoined on the Scouts of all the world to “ seek peace and 
ensue it.” Was it not a pity that a book written for boys 
should dwell on the horrors we all pray may never be repeated ? 

I do hope you will use your influence to help writers for 
young people to feel the responsibility that a new age and a new 
outlook have laid upon them.--I am, Sir, &e. 

A GraNDMOTHER, 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsror.| 

Sir,— Commander Windham advocates spending money on 
roads and preferably on air transport rather than on a Channel 
Tunnel “so that we can fully utilize the great highway of 
the world, which is the air.” Well, is it? What pays a 
* highway ” is not * the great bulk of travelling public “ he 
mentions, but the great bulk, and weight, of goods ; and the 
measure of the * greatness ~ of a “ highway ” is the weight 
of goods it carries compared with other highways, and that 
weight depends on the relative cheapness of its carriage. 

Current sea, rail, and road freights and forecast air freiylits 
show that: 1d. carries 1 ton twenty-one miles by sea (fre- 
quently more) ; half a mile by rail, or forty-two times the cost 
by sea; one-quarter of a mile by airship, or eighty-four 
times the cost by sea; one eighteenth of a mile by lerry, 
or 378 times the cost by sea; one thirty-sixth of a mile 
(48 yards) by aeroplane, or 756 times the cost by sca. 
Only few of the richest * public” and only the lightest 
and richest goods, such as diamonds and bullion, can stand 
even the shortest air journey at such immense freights, 
All other goods will flow to the cheapest weight-carrier they 
can find and will therefore * utilize the great highway of the 
world, which ” was, is, and will be, the sea.—I am. Sir. &e., 

PARALLAN. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Tue GENERAL ELECTION AND VOTING BY Proxy. 

In the business affairs of many large firms, it is the custom 
to consult the shareholders, before any important matter 
likely to affect their interests is carried out. This is done by 
allowing those unable to attend the special meeting called 
for the purpose to vote by proxy. Why, it may reasonally 
be asked, should not the same method be introduced in the 
election of a candidate for the far greater responsible post 
of government of the country ? Many whose names are on 
the roll of legitimate voters are often prevented attendiryz 
personally the recording place. Why should they not b« 
able, by means of special schedules, to empower the retiring 
or past representative of their constituency to present these 
schedules at the recording office ? The necessary forms could 
be obtained at the post office for a small sum, and with « 
government stamp on them be as legitimate as any used in 
ordinary business concerns. As it is mostly employes 
rather than employees who are likely to be absent from 
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nome in the interests of their concerns at the time of an 
election, the Joss of their votes would tell more to the disad- 
vantage of the Unionists and Liberals than to the Socialists 
yd Communists. Illness would balance the votes of all 
parties ; but proxies from invalids would reveal a_ truer 
numerical appreciation of the country’s sense of what it 
feels and needs.— A. Ernest Maytarp, Kingsmuir, Peebles. 


* DARLING ” IN SHAKESPEARE. 


From Bartlett's Concordance it appears that Shakespeare 
uses the word * darling ~ only eight times in his works. In 
four of the eight cases human beings are clearly referred to 
Tempest IIl.. iii., 93, Miranda; 3 Henry VI.. 1., iv.. 78, 
Edmund, Earl of Rutland; Othello I., ii., 68, * the wealthy 
curled darlings of our nation’ whom Desdemona shunned ; 
ind Pericles 1., iv., 44, °° mothers are ready now to eat 
those little darlings whom they loved,” i.ec., their children). 
In two cases ** works of nature,” other than human beings, are 
referred to (2 Henry WI., IL1., i., 216, a calf; Sonnet XVIIT., 
3. buds of May“). The other two instances relate to works 
f man (Othello IIL., iv.. 66, a handkerchief; All’s Well IT., 
i. 110. a receipt or prescription). In these last two passages 
it is interesting to note the comparison made between the 
‘darling ** and the human eye. ‘ Make it a darling like 
your precious eye,” says Othello to Desdemona, referring to 
the handkerchief. And Helena says that her father, on his 
jleathbed, gave her many receipts. “ chiefly one, Which, as 
the dearest issue of his practice, And of his old experience 
the only darling, He bade me store up. as a triple eye, Safer 
than mine own two. more dear.”°—L. R. M. Srracuan, 
The University. Birmingham. 

THE U.S.A. 

I suggest that before Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill go to 
the country with criticisms of Mr. Snowden, they should 
pluck up courage and make a formal request to the American 
Government to demand in its turn from the eight defaulting 
southern States of America repayment of £62.600,000 principal 
and interest. This debt has been owing to our people for 
sixty vears. and the debtor States are now rolling in wealth, 
but apparently have no intention of ever paying although the 
validity of the claim is admitted by every decent American. 
FREDERICK E, Cor, Morval House, Staines Road, Twickenham, 
SW. 

{We print this letter so that our American friends may see 
one of the lines of argument which is pursued in this country 
when the question of Great Britain's indebtedness to the 
United States is discussed : on many occasions the question 
of the default of the Southern States has been dealt with 
by both American and British correspondents.—Eb. Spectator.] 


4ND Depts. 


THE INFERIORITY COMPLEX. 

The statesmanlike * ruling ~ of the President of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly in respect of the discussion of the 
Public Safety Bill inspired reflections as to what would be 
thought of the intelligence and competence of a Member of 
Parliament who should argue that the House of Commons 
could not proceed with a Bill to amend the law relating to 
theft while a pick-pocket was under trial for that offence. 
The mentality. of the “ pleader* type of Western-educated 
Hindu is a remarkable phenomenon, only too familiar to 
anyone who has ever been engaged in administrative work 
in India. It appears to be the effect of an inferiority com- 
plex. The mischievous small boy cannot work a piece of 
mechanism ; but he ean, at any rate, demonstrate his own 
power and abilities by throwing a handful of sand into the 
working parts: and he does it. And in due course amiable 
theorists on democracy are found wringing their hands over 
the inevitable reaction which produces Oliver Cromwells, 
Mussolinis and other competent leaders intolerant of inept 
futility parading itself in the trappings of democratic institu- 
tions.—A., Hotel Beau Rivage, St. Raphael (Var.). 


AN EXAMPLE OF 


Tne PortrLanp Vase. 

Referring to the present discussion of the removal, and 
probable sale, of the famous * Portland Vase,” I have a 
replica made by * Wedgwood” over sixty years ago, and 
wonder if there are any more in existence—or if the one I 
have is practically unique. It is in perfect condition, a 
beautiful blue ground and the figures and ornamentation 
raised in clear white, and finely traced.—R. I. STEEL (Mrs.), 
Parkly, Clarendon Place, Stirling. 

[There are numerous Wedgwood copies.—Ep. Spectator.] 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Boys’ CLUBS. 

Fortified with the cheque for £1,000 which we have just 
received from the Prince of Wales, may we take advantage 
of the sympathy and interest you have shown in our cause 
to bring it afresh before your readers ? Our excuse, if excuse 
be needed, must be that we still lack £40,000 of the £50,000 
we need in order to put our movement on a sound and per- 
manent basis. The National Association of Boys’ Clubs 
was formed in 1925. 


Within a year of its formation there 


were 297 clubs under its auspices. At the end of the second 
year the number had grown to 493. In March 1928 it 
765. These facts speak for themselves. Up to the present 
the expenses of the Association have been borne mainly by a 
few public-spirited individuals. Obviously this cannot go 
on for ever. As becomes a national institution, with national 
influence, the Association must have national support. 
Donations should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs, 27 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C. They will be gladly received and promptly acknow- 
ledged.— Liones. F, Evuis and Ronatp CaMpBeLt, Honorary 
Secretaries. 


Was 


Pro Bono PUBLico. 
Last week I visited the remains of Venta Silurum. at 
Caerwent. Might I suggest in your columns that it is high 
time something was done to make these important ruins 


accessible and intelligible to the general public.—B. C. 
Wippowson, 20 St. James Square, Bath. 
‘ 
A Hundred Years Ago 
THE Spectator, Aprit 25TH, 1829. 
RECEIPTS FOR FASHIONABLE SUPPERS. 
For a simple soirée, I recommend some sandwiches of fowl], of 
ham, of veal, of tongue, &c., some plates of pastry. and here and 
there on the table some baskets of fruit. These, judiciously placed 





on the table, with the lights, will present an agreeable Coe, 
and will cost less by three-fourths than a very common. supper, 
where the guests are require d to set to work in Carving } ates, hams, 
fowls, aspics, &c., &e., while at a buffet. furnished as above, neither 
ladies nor gentldmen need remove their gloves, and can, notwith- 
standing, satisfy themselves in every 

For a select hall, I would have more Variety 
of the articles. Put on the sideboard, 
of supréme of fowl, sandwiches with fumet de 
of fillets of soles ; and sandwiches of anchovies, 
for those who happen to like them. All these things, made with 
great care, have many admirers ; and I am confident that, if it were 
once customary to adopt them generally, they would never again 
give place to those ancient suppers which are only ridiculous signs 
of the extravagance ' 


Way. 

in the composition 
in the first place, sandwiches 
gibier ; sandwiches 
sandwiches of salad, 


and bad taste of the givers ! 


THE PREss—** MORNING JOURNAL.” 

We have been ne arly fourteen years at peace, but, instead of 
having had the address to relieve the pressure of the taxes and 
public burdens. we have actually increased this pressure by our 
insane measures. Our statesmen during the greater portion of thiv 
period, have proved themselves utterly unfit to manage a parish 
vestry, lar less so complicate d a machine as the system devised by 
Mr. Pitt. We know what they ought to do; but we know that 
His Majesty's present Ministers dare not attempt what honour, 
interest, and common justice, dictate. Mr. Peel's bill is a millstone 
about their necks. Mr. Peel's liberal measures keep their heads 
under water. The fundholder is now master: the free trader 
tyrannizes over the agriculturist ; the landowner is at the mercy of 
his mortgagee: the saint at home rules the planter in the colonies ; 
our domestic trade has been sacrificed to the cravings of a few 
overgrown capitalists ; the revenue which we formerly derived from 
the consumption of malt and beer is now derived from the customs 
on foreign manufactures; our whole system has undergone an 
essential and injurious change; we therefore cannot go to war; 
we cannot contend for our ancient rights, for the first shot fired in 
their vindication would shake to its base our already tottering and 
sickly finance system. This is the truly lamentable condition to 
which England has been reduced by her philosophers. 





Poetry 
To an Orchard Near London 


(* This Land to be Sold in Building Plots.”) 


B100M passionately, O apple-trees, this spring ; 
Drink deep of the April sun, the April rain, 
That this may be your loveliest blossoming— 
© apple-trees that shall not flower again. 
And let your apples rounder and sweeter grow 
This vear than they have ever grown before : 
Under their burden let your boughs bend low 
When these are gathered you shall bear no more. 


Bloom passionately. then, this last long spring, 

That to the very air your ghost may cling 

In after vears, when roofs and walls shine red 

Where once your rosy apples shone instead ; 

And where your topmost boughs once caught the breeze 
Some child may sleep—and dream of apple-trees. 


JAN STRUTHER, 
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Some Books 


Tuer growth of a serious interest in the history of the British 
Empire is much to be commended. The Royal Empire 
Society has done a great deal to further the movement by 
endowing research and making possible the publication of its 
results in the Imperial Studies Series, under the editorship 
of Professor Newton. The latest volume in this ser‘es, British 
Colonial Policy and the South African Republics, 1848-1872, 
by a young South African scholar, Dr. C. W. M. Kiewiet 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.), illustrates the value of such work. 
For here at last this troubled period, so long the prey of violent 
partisans, is examined dispassionately, and justice is done in 
particular to the much abused Colonial Office. Dr. de Kiewiet 
makes it clear that Whitehall was trying throughout these 
years not to destroy the Boer Republics nor to paint the map 
of South Africa red, but rather to establish a sound form of 
local self-government and to protect the interests of the 
natives, so that South Africa might be safely left to fend for 
itself. Ile shows that our annexation of Basutoland in 1867 
saved the people from destruction. The book is well written 
and deserves very serious attention, for it dissipates many 
legends unfavourable to British rule. 


Mr. Frank Swoffer’s Learning to Fly (Pitman’s, 7s. 6d.) is 
easily the best book on the subject up to date. Indeed, 
we can say with confidence that it is the only book that 
deals methodically and simply with all the problems that 
confront a beginner who wishes to become an air pilot. The 
explanations, illustrations and diagrams could not be bettered : 
the whole is a model of method and lucidity. * If you carry 
out the instructions your instructor has given you, you will 
find that flying is far safer than motoring,” says Mr. Swoffer, 
and we hope that this truth will obtain popular acceptance, 
for, while in motoring there is always the incalculable * other 
fellow ~ to consider, in flying nothing can go wrong that is 
not one’s own fault, except a collapse of the machine, which 
is as unlikely to happen in a modern aeroplane as it is in a 
modern motor car. And a tyre-burst at fifty miles an hour 
on the ground is more likely to be serious than an engine 
failure at 5,000 feet. We not only recommend Learning 
to Fly to everyone who intends to do so, but would suggest 
that parents who intend to make their children air minded, 
either for patriotic reasons or because of the excellent charac. 
ter-training afforded, should purchase this book. It comes 
at an opportune moment, when Captain Guest and _ his 
associates are seeking to give us the landing grounds and 
equipment necessary for the expansion of flying clubs. During 
this century the air is destined to be as important to our 
national existence as the sea was in the last. 

% * * * 

Two years ago, Mr. W. R. Calvert, in The Secret of the Wild, 
gave us a particularly charming blend of autobiography and 
Nature study. The book dealt with the Lake District, and 
was aptly described by one critic as a prose ** Excursion.” Mr. 
Calvert's new volume, Just Across the Road (Skellington, 
12s. 6d.), has not quite the same artistic unity, having been 
fortuitously journalistic in origin. Some while ago Mr. 
Calvert contributed to a Northern newspaper an article on 
the pugnacious stickleback, and the story was so much to the 
liking of many readers that they asked for more. The series 
of essays which followed is here reprinted. Each chapter 
deals, simply, tersely, and picturesquely with some aspect of 
bird, animal, fish, insect, or plant life; but the writer is 
specially concerned with those touches of wild Nature which, 
if only we look for them, we may see “ at our own doorsteps, 
in our gardens, just across the road.” Mr. Calvert draws from 
an apparently inexhaustible fund of personal observation and 
knowledge, and his book, which throughout is animated by 
well-restrained poetic feeling, is packed with interesting 
information and quaint lore. It will delight readers who are 
already Nature lovers, and it should inspire many others to 
look for the first time “* across the road.” 


* x * * 
Modern historians like M. Charles Diehl, the late Professor 
Bury, M. Schlumberger and others have long ago shown that 


of the Week 


the ordinary view of the Byzantine Empire as a miserable 
failure is both unjust and untrue. Mr. Robert Byron, whoy 
brilliant account of Mount Athos recently showed his know. 
ledge of and interest in Byzantine culture, expounds the ne 
theory with youthful vigour and enthusiasm in an admirab); 
book, with the challenging title of The Byzantine Achievement 
A.D. 330-1453 (Routledge, 15s.). Gibbon with his Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, always looking back to a bygone 
Golden Age, has led Western readers astray. An Empire that 
endured for a thousand years cannot have been despicable, 
But for the strong Byzantine bulwark, keeping the Moslems at 
bay, Western Europe, during the * Dark Ages,” when thy 
modern nations were slowly forming, would have been over. 
whelmed by Asiatic hordes, as indeed it nearly was by the 
Huns. Mr. Byron's description of Constantinople as the 
world’s centre for trade and civilization is accurate and fas. 
cinating, and it is sad to remember that the Byzantine hold 
over Eastern Europe and Western Asia was_ ultimately 
weakened less by Asiatic attacks than by European treachen 
and lack of vision. The Fourth Crusade, in whith the Latin 
sacked Constantinople, was one of the greatest crimes that 
history records. 
* * # * 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s Adventurous Journey (first published 
in 1926) comes to us now in a cheaper edition (Butterwort! 
3s. 6d.). It is good value with its excellent illustrations 
and vivid accounts of adventures in Russia and China. Mrs 
Tweedie does not attempt an ornate style (indeed her Englis! 
is sometimes slipshod), but she tells some good stories. Thy 
conditions of filth and misery in Russia appalled her. 1 
the Chinese she is sympathetic and she tells a strange tak 
(illustrating the gulf between white and yellow) of a poor 
man who wished to raise fifteen dollars to bury his father 
He went to a pawnbroker with an old coat: instead o! 
fifteen dollars he was offered fifteen cents for it. So he to 
a hatchet and chopped off five fingers, leaving them on t! 
counter. Immediately the pawnbroker produced the fittee 
dollars. And why ? Because otherwise he might have hee 
accused of maiming a client. So the poor man bough! hi- 
father’s coffin. “Such is chivalry to the dead in China, 


* x * 


A highly coloured narrative of adventure among the 
Semang negritos will appeal to readers who favour th 
personal touch and an anecdotal style. Among the I 
Dwarfs of Malaya (Hutchinson, 21s.) is certainly not dull 
and Herr Schebesta leaves us in no doubt of the dangers an 
discomforts which he suffered. Numerous inconsistencies 
however, suggest either a very superficial knowledge of thy 
language or a singular lack of understanding. Batek is no! 
a negrito name, but a Malay nickname: the Supreme Bein: 
whom the author claims to have discovered, cannot be recon 
ciled with his own evidence. We are told that there is: 
scarcity of women, but the photographs, with their horde: 
of children, do not bear out this surprising statement. ‘Then 
is no apparent justification for many anomalous spellings. 
such as Jakudn for Jakun, and the geographical information 
is not always reliable. To speak of Tanamerah as Riversid 
is like calling London Charing Cross. The translation, like 
the index, is uninspired. 

ce * * * 
Competition” will be 
page 665.) 


( General Knowledge found on 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best ace unt 
of one or more “‘ narrow shaves’ in the experience of © »1i- 
petitors or their friends. Stories should be true, althoug! 
they need not necessarily have happened to the writer. ‘They 
should not be longer than 700 words in length. If a stamped 
and addressed envelope is enclosed entries will be returned 
after the close of the competition on Friday, May 3rd. 
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The First Phase of Gallipoli 


Military Operations- Gallipoli. Official History of the War. 
Compiled by Brig.-Gen. C. F. Aspinall-Oglander, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (Heinemann. 15s.) 

Tue first volume on the Gallipoli campaign in the Official 
History of the War will reward the expectation with which 
it has been awaited. It answers several questions which 
have been commonly in doubt ; it shows how fine was the 
line between the ghastly failure which the Gallipoli campaign 
was and the success which it very nearly was; and it tells 
for the first time in detail the truth about the sorry confusion 
which caused the unnecessary and disastrous withdrawal of 
the troops from Y Beach just at the moment when they 
were needed to clinch the great military argument. 

General Aspinall-Oglander says that the failure of the 
eampaign was due to neglect of the ancient principles of 
war. He certainly proves his Indeed, that 
always can be proved. The methods of war may change 
out of all knowledge, but the principles do not. He does 
not tell us whether he is what was called a “ Westerner” 
in the War. He does not say whether he thinks that the 
Gallipoli campaign should have been avoided, and that all 
the available men and munitions should have been poured 
into France. What he docs say--and this is what matters 
from the point of view of the historian of Gallipoli as from 
that of any writer upon strategy—is that there should not 
have been a division of interest between the French theatre 
and the Gallipoli theatre, a division from which both suffered. 
If there was really a deadlock in France it might have paid 
to hold the position there in suspense while enough men and 
enough munitions to ensure victory were concentrated upon 
defeating the Turk and thus penetrating the weak spot in 
the rear of the combined enemy forces. For our part. we 
hold that the ** Westerners ” {in the full sense of the term) 
were in the right. All that the author tells us about the 
apprehensions of the Navy at Gallipoli, in regard to storms 
and German submarines and the distance from the home 
base, makes us feel that a very large-scale enterprise against 
the Turk would have been far too speculative. 

This first volume takes the narrative from the entry of 
Turkey into the War up to the middle of May, 1915; that 
is to say, up to the failure of the attempt on Achi Baba 
which ended the first part of the campaign. The author 
points out that just as the naval historian could not describe 
the sea operations at Gallipoli without referring to the 
movements on Jand, so he himself found it impossible to 
describe the movements on land without bringing in the 
work of the Navy. He has not. however, trespassed on the 
ther sphere more than was necessary for elucidation. It 
may be hoped that this volume will lay for ever the ghost 
who has not ceased whispering into the car of the student 
that the campaign would have been a perfectly simple affair 
if the main attack had been delivered at Bulair instead of 
at the southern end of the Gallipoli peninsula. A glance at 
the map reveals at once the attractions of Bulair as a landing 


Case. Case 


place —illusive attractions of the sort that ensnare those who 
consult maps without details and assume that the sea is 
always navigable, although they have not examined large- 
scale charts. 

If a successful landing were made at Bulair the 
neck of the peninsula is at its narrowest —-so ran the argument 

a line of fortifications could be built across the neck and 
the entire Turkish army south of the line would be starved 
out. How easy to write that down! Unfortunately. the 
Gulf of Saros is and deep-draught vessels could not 
have approached near the land. When there 
the violent gales common in those parts the ships would 
have had to steam far away from the iand and days might 
have passed without the possibility of communication with 
the shore. Then, again, would the Turks in the peninsula 
really have been starved merely because Bulair was seized 
They certainly would not have been starved it had 
been possible to deprive them of contact with Asia Minor on 
of the Dardanelles. What were our sub- 
marines for’? someone may ask. The that a 
submarine may make short work of a vessel that presents 
an expansive target under water but that small boats could 
cross the narrow slit of water, particularly in the dark, simost 
with impunity. The starvation of an army in Gallipoli, 
is fine, postulated the holding of the Straits. That, however, 
was precisely what the Navy was unable to accomplish. 

British submarines made gallant raids right up to the Sea 
of Marmora, but Admiral De Robeck and the Admiralty were 
at one in refusing to send large ships into what would have 
been nothing less than a trap. The German Official History 
of the War with the British view that the Bulair 
solution was impossible. It is true that Marshal Liman von 
Sanders but his is solitary German. 
voice 

It is not a sufficient reply to all the objections to the Bulai 
solution which we have mentioned to say that the southern 
extremity of Gallipoli was a terrible place for landing. Sir 
Jan Hamilton exclaimed bitterly in one despatch how different 
was the aspect of the country from what it seemed when he 
had pored over maps with Lord Kitchener in London. 
Throughout that lovely coastline and the abrupt rocky hills 
there was hardly a small patch of shelter for the invaders. 
The heat of summer was like a pursuing monster: the cold of 
winter nipped many of the troops with frost-bite. Never- 
theless, the author proves that if the Turks had not been 
given (by means of the naval bombardment) a long notice 
that a military attack was coming. the campaign would have 
sueceeded even with the men and munitions actually at Sir 
Ian Hamilton's disposal. We have not space to follow the 
author's careful description of the great opportunity 
which was lost when Y Beach was evacuated. He reveals 
all the facts for the first time. There was much misunder- 
standing and in one cennexion he does not hesitate to use the 
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Politics and Pilots 


Peel and the Conservutive Party: A Siudy in Party Politics, 
1832-41. By George Kitson Clark. (G. Bell & Sons. 20s.) 

Seven Nineteenth-Century Statesmen. By (. R. 
Taylor. (Jonathan Cape. 10s, Gd.) 


Stirling 


“Its instinets were for the settlement of problems lest worse 
should befall.” Thus pithily does Mr. Clark give the key to 
Peel’s political life and, one may venture to say, to nineteenth 
ventury Conservatism in general. Those instincts have been 
villoried often enough. The opponents of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, the supporters of the Corn Laws, and many others kept 
the sensitive Peel on the rack time and time again because 
of them. Yet it is difficult to see what wiser course he could 
have pursued than to accept the inevitable and himself mould 
its crude material to the form that seemed to him least harm- 
ful. The prince of mugwumps Peel may have been, if a mug- 
Wump is a man who in politics ventures to rate the needs of 
his time higher than the claims of his party. In this very 
book the Duke of Wellington, who has certainly never been 
Tegarded as ineonsistent or a turneoat, is seen assisting 


through the House of Lords the Reform Bill whieh he regarded 
as a disaster to the country. Disraeli, Gladstone, Joseph 
Chamberlain and even men of our own day have every one of 
them been accused of the same vices. Yet for Peel has been 
reserved the most venomous and persistent hostility on this 
account. Mr. Clark is not a victim of this defect of judgment. 
He is too steeped in the literature, published and unpublished, 
of the decade with which he deals to feel that this was any 
peculiarity of Peel's. What does emerge is that during a 
period when all Europe was surging in and out of revolutions, 
when England had within the space of a lifetime been 
transformed from an agricultural into an industrial nation, 
and when creeds, systems, institutions and customs, which 
had been standardized almost on the patterns of the Middle 
Ages, were being questioned, criticized, attacked and revelu- 
tionized. the statesmen that prevented revolution and secured 
reform were those who compromised, who accepted the in- 
evitable and who were not afraid to admit that they had 
changed their minds. 
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Mr. Clark's book is, perhaps, all the more valuable because 
it does not concern itself nearly so much with the man Peel 
or his contemporaries, as with the statesmanship and politics 
ef the particular period in which Peel grew to be the most 
powerful man in the country. It would be a mistake to regard 
the book as a biography. With the exception of a single 
retrospective chapter it deals with the political life of England 
for ten years and no more. It is true that Peel and the Duke 
loom large throughout those years, and it is also true that their 
political characters are of the first importance in Mr. Clark's 
history. But Mr. Clark has denied himself the pleasure of 
writing and us of reading a biography of an elusive character, 
in the interests of accomplishing a more valuable task. 

And what is it that he has accomplished ? He has worked 
systematically through a considerable proportion of the 300 
volumes of the unpublished Peel papers in the British Museum, 
besides reading all the published works of importance on the 
period. As a result he has been able to write an account of 
the daily, weekly and monthly politics with a certainty of inter- 
pretation and an insight into the springs of action which have 
not often been surpassed. The actual measures of those 
years, if we except the Reform Act and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, seem to the politician of to-day of comparatively small 
moment. Which of us can really glow with enthusiasm for 
Peel's Currency Act, for the English and Irish Municipal 
Act, for the Irish Tithe Act or for the New Poor Law? But 
the reader of this book is as close to these measures as he is to 
Mr. Churchill's Budget, and he realizes that it was by the cau- 
tious policy of Peel, the studied inaction of Melbourne, the 
stern and overriding sense of duty of the Duke, that, one by 
one, measures were passed which averted revolution and 
paved the way to social reformation. 


It is thus that Mr. Clark makes us appreciate the value of 
that charter of nineteenth century Conservatism, the Tam- 
worth Manifesto. It was all very well to describe the Con- 
servative principles there set forth as standing to conserve the 
prerogatives of the Crown, provided they were not exercised ; 
the independence of the House of Lords, provided it was not 
asserted ; the Ecclesiastical Estate, provided it was regulated 
by a Commission of laymen; ‘* everything in short, provided 
that it is a phrase and not a fact.” But there was no one 
who knew better than Disraeli that that was precisely the 
kind of cynicism, expressed with the glowing fervour of senti- 
mentality, which was then, and has been perhaps at other 
periods, of the essence of British political life. 

Mr. Clark’s book is important, it is interesting. it is even 
witty ; epigrams of one kind and another abound; both 
kinds are, perhaps, included in two such sentences as “* Very 
often the hopes that men cherish do not live after them, 
They are swallowed up in disappointments and denied in 
memoirs.” Mr. Clark is perhaps a thought too much given to 
u kind of parody and to puns; but he often, as in the last 
words of the example given, does much to atone for these 
culpable frivolities. He has written what will be for years, 
if not for all time, the authoritative history of ten momentous 
years in our political history. 

Mr. Stirling Taylor on the other hand has written a book 
which, though some may find it entertaining, is not otherwise 
very valuable. He adores Wellington, despises Canning, mis- 
trusts Peel, dislikes Gladstone, fails to understand Disraeli, is 
negative about Melbourne and reveres Queen Victoria. And 
he does it all in a very breezy, journalistic, lively way. It is 
worth doing, perhaps, because he gives an approximately true 
and certainly vivacious picture of the outward semblance of 
these great persons, their deeds and misdeeds. His chief horror 
seems to be a classical education, and that, unfortunately, 
prejudices him against Canning, Peel and Gladstone. He 
infstrusts rhetoric, perhaps it might be hazarded, because he 
knows its powers and weaknesses too well. If he has not 
delivered these biographies as Extension Lectures, he ought 
to do so next season. He certainly shares with Macaulay 
the bias that some schools of historians consider essential, 
und conseguently he “* gets across the footlights”’ not only the 
characters of whom he is writing, but his own personality 
as well. His book is distinguished with an admirable por- 
trait of cach of the seven statesmen, with Prince Albert and 
the Royal nursery to boot. 

B. L. 


———, 


Poor Relief Past and Present 


English Poor Law History. Part II. The Last Hundred Years 

By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 2 Vols. (Longmans. 363.) 
Ir goes without saying that Mr. and Mrs. Webb's substantia} 
volumes on poor relief in England from 1834 are inter sting 
and instructive. But it is equally obvious that they are 
far from having produced a dispassionate history. as indeed 
they frankly admit in the preface. They are ardent politicians 
with a profound belief in the virtues of a centralized bureau. 
cracy as distinct from local administration—especially fo, 
dealing with unemployment—and they have found it impos. 
sible to refrain from advocating their particular doctrines 
at intervals throughout the book. 

They start, of course, with a rooted dislike of the New 
Poor Law of 1834, of the Boards of Guardians and of most 
Ministers who presided over the Local Government 
Board (now the Ministry of Health), and it is no surprise 
to find that, for the authors, the New Poor Law has been, 
in the main, a failure. That, at least, is the impression 
which will be left on the mind of many readers, since Mr, 
and Mrs. Webb stress all the defects of the system and make 
little of its solid merits. We cannot but wonder whither 
these impatient writers know of any other country where 
the problem of destitution has been faced with such deter. 
mination and, on the whole, with such success as in Enezland, 
At times, Mr. and Mrs. Webb seem to assume that they are 
dealing with a country that is independent of the outer 
world and that is possessed of inexhaustible wealth, so little 
regard do they pay to the broader aspects of national trade 
and expenditure. 

Their first volume deals with the Victorian age ; the second, 
to which most people will naturally turn, begins with the 
Poor Law Commission of 1905-8, in the Minority Report 
of which Mrs. Webb put forward the policy which is now 
elaborated in the light of all that has happened since. All 
this second volume is highly controversial, but the attentive 
reader will find that the authors—at intervals —have tried 
hard to be fair. It would be possible by judicious quotations 
to show that Mr. and Mrs. Webb cither admire or detest 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Local Government Act, and that 
they either praise or condemn the Socialist policy of full 
maintenance at trade union rates for al! the unemployed. 
The Epilogue is substantially a song of praise for the Govern- 
ment’s * breaking up of the Poor Law” by transferring its 
administration to the County and County Borough Councils. 
On the other hand, in Chapter 7, the Government's derating 
scheme is described as a dubious and petty expedient, 
contrived in the interest of the employers, although we 
might expect social historians to see that to encourage trade 
and therefore employment is surely the best way of reducing 
unemployment. Again, the authors’ treatment of * Pro- 
letarianism “—more commonly known as ~*~ Poplarism “— 
is worthy of Mr. Facing-both-Ways. Sometimes they appear 
to sympathize with Mr. Lansbury’s Robin Hood creed of 
taking from the rich to give to the poor: sometimes they 
condemn it as strongly as their hated adversaries of the 
Charity Organization Society could do. Incidentally they 
say that “it is a delusion to imagine that Conservative 
administrations are strict and severe and * scientific > when 
the unemployed are clamouring, or that a Labour Government 
is more likely than its rival to concede to pressure what is 
contrary to its convictions.” Again, they disclaim the 
possession of any panacea for unemployment. *‘ Here as 
elsewhere the world will discover the appropriate remedy 
only by naturally attempting to do the job—in short, by 
the well-worn method of Trial and Error.” Surely this is a 
significant confession at the end of a thousand pages in 
which * Government *—including Mr. MacDonald's Ministry 
~-and almost all the Boards of Guardians and the oflicials 
have been held up to condemnation as having tried and 
failed. 

There is plenty of evidence in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s book 
to their honesty of purpose. They admit now and again 
that generous unemployment relief encourages the slacker 
and weakens the moral fibre of the decent man who wants 
to earn his own living. Yet they never lose an opportunity 
of girding at the Poor Law authorities who haye tried to 
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distinguish between honest and dishonest 
relief, and they suggest that the nominated Guardians in 
West Ham, in reducing the cost of out-relief from £27,423 
to £6,614 a week in two years, may have caused “ hardship ” 
or “an increase in the sickness and death rates “-—a sug- 
gestion that should either have been verified by the facts 
or omitted. The authors ar 
of lavish expenditure in relief works such as their party, 
and Mr. Llovd George, are advocating as a 
unemployment. “ Any 
whether unconditional common employment on 
relicf works, stands condemned in advance.’ They point 
out that successive Ministries in the past eight years have 
provided £86.000,000 for public works to relieve unemploy- 
They add that “the diminution in the mass of a 

the expenditure of 
trifling.” Yet other 
passages might be cited which seem to convey an opposite 
view. The present Government is alternately commended 
for trving to differentiate between the different classes of 
unemploved, by training young and the 
adult, emigration schemes, and so on, and denounced as if 
it had no idea of “ organizing “—-Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
favourite term—-the treatment of the unemployed. 

With the uthors’ general conclusion all will agree. °° The 
ideals of the future must stand on the rock of a general 
well-being, a deliberately prescribed and effectively enforced 
National Minimum of Civilized Life.’ But this formula 
needs careful definition. It implies that the citizen has 
duties as well as rights, that if he is to be secured against 
all ills by the community he must do his best for that com- 
munity in return, that class warfare such as some of the 
authors’ political allies preach is abhorrent and = ruinous. 
Unless these implications are fully recognized, by all parties, 
the social reforms which we all desire not less sincerely than 
the authors can never become a reality. 


applicants for 


fully conscious of the uselessness 


“cure” for 


mass employment of all alike, 


dole or 


ment. 
million or so wageless 
pounds, was 


men, even by 


millions of relatively 


centres for the 


Never Say Die 


> 


Growing Old Gracefully. By Leonard Williams. (Jarrolds. Is.) 


Ir we took all the good advice we were given on health, there 
would be centenarians on every gooseberry bush. That we 
do not do so is because it is so often sententious and platitu- 
dinous. Dr. Leonard Williams (he is the medical officer of a 
great insurance company and a friend and co-worker of Sir 
William) Arbuthnot Lane), however. has the art of making 
old truths so fresh and palatable that we cannot choose 
but hear. 

His subject-matter. as Lord and Lady Aberdeen say in their 
preface, is of importance to the whole human race. ‘To his 
good precepts they add another of equal excellence : to find 
your right mate early in life and to : 

“let your sympathetic understanding of one another lead you to 
take up pursuits outside your business, which will fill your joint 
lives with interests which will in some way or another tend 


to be of service to wider circles outside your } Thus vou will 


together keep your hearts 


ome, 


young.” 


Millions who are at cross-purposes with life, either physically 
or mentally, might adjust themselves to their circumstances 
and become happy and useful members of society if they took 
these words to heart, and those which follow : 


‘Nature's ways are simple and obvious, so obvious and simple 
that folk cannot believe that so kingly and transcendental a creature 
as man can possibly be expected to conform himself thereto. ... 
Nature bids him live hard, but he prefers to live soft. He does 
not use her gifts: he abuses them. 3ecause he finds warm atmo- 
spheres agreeable, he suffocates himself; because he likes eating, 
he poisons himself; because he likes armchairs, he fails to exercise 
himself. Thus it has beeome the unfortunate fashion for man to 
argue, and act, as though nature were his worst enemy... . The 
teal source of his strength, both external and internal, his muscles, 
he seldom exercises save when he must, because, forsooth, he is 
afraid of ‘ wearing himself out.’ Lxercise is not only the greatest 
upholder of health: it is also the greatest restorer. Modern man 
is microbe mad. The real Devil of the Middle Ages has changed 
his shape and hecome microscopic. In his present subtle incarna- 
tion he is a germ and the phylacteries used against him are called 
antiseptics. This worship of the microbe and consequent cult 
of antiseptics is another expression of man’s stupid want of faith 
in Nature... . Man’s natural defences are infinitely more powerful 
than any microbe or hosts of microbes.” 


If the defences of the body were not infinitely superior to 


the attackers. genus homo would no longer be inhabiting this 
sphere. Dr. Leonard Williams takes Queen Victoria as an 
example of sensible living and hard work conducive to ripe old 
age. She spent as much time as she could in the open air and 
she never failed to attend scrupulously to the arduous duties 
her position entailed. He particularly emphasizes the need for 
work. We are meant to live by the sweat of our brows, and 
can live rightly in no other manner. “An occupation which 
is to all intents and purposes compulsory is necessary to the 
well-being of everybody.” He adds, moreover (and this is a 
hitter but salutary pill), that the man who retires from business 
to enjoy ‘a well-earned rest * promptly goes to pieces and 
finds his rest in a cemetery. In this connexion he considers 
hobbies as 2 substitute, but finds that they do not entail * the 
same moral obligation.” Those 
therefore, should immediately set about findinganemployment, 
if necessary of a gratuitous kind, where they can rub shoulders 
and enter into controversies with other men : 


sense of superannuated, 


“The arteries in a brain which have once been well worked, 
very readily atrophy from disuse, even when the disuse is onl 
relative ; and once the arteries in any part of the body begin to» 
atrophy, the others follow suit.” 

It would hardly be fair to quote further, but we should 
convey a wrong impression of the book if we commented only 
on the author’s advice to men. There are bracing words to old 
ladies ; directions for the deportment of the family towards 
*grandpapa,” who must not have an atmosphere of * inva- 
lidism and imbecility * built round him ; 
comments on the curious habits of the average wife in over- 
feeding her husband (** she piques herself on his appearance 
in much the same way as the farmer piques himself on his 
well-covered animals”); finally the section dealing with 
clothes (* The Raiment of Captivity ) would save the nation 
from the great winter spate of catarrh which causes so much 
loss and suffering. 

Most of us in middle age and everyone over sixty would 
benefit by reading this wise, authoritative, and charming book. 
It is cheap enough for all pockets and small enough to fit into 
any ; yet if the contents are transferred from the printed pages 
to the reader's consciousness he will be enriched by wit as well 
as knowledge, for he will find here a chuckle on every page to 
enforce the great lessons of wisdom and experience, 


and some comical 


Dorothea Herbert 


Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert. (Gerald Howe. 7s. tid.) 


“Who Dorothea Herbert was will sufliciently appear in the 
early chapters of her book, which has been awaiting publication 
for more than a hundred years ““—so runs the Introduction to 
this exceedingly entertaining fragment of eighteenth-century 
biography. 

Recent events have made the reading public very sceptical 
about original MS. relating to several generations ago, now 
* passed into the hands” of a member of the ostensible 
writer's family. Dorothea. however. claims real relations and 
friends among the best known families of Ireland. The blood 
of the Earls of Tyrone and Waterford ran in her veins as well 
as that of the Cuffes and Herberts. That she lived would 
appear to be proved, that she wrote we accept upon the word 
of her kinswoman and editor. 

The present instalment of her Refrospect ends in the year 
1789, when she was just grown up and “her heart was lost 
forever,” but there is more where that comes from; indeed, 
* suflicient remains for another book should there be a demand 
for it.’ She,“ it is believed, died unmarried,” yet her story 
of her girlhood is signed or rather headed by * Dorothea 
Roe.’ Now Roe was the name of the man who “after 
seducing my young heart from its Mansion of Peace most 
another ~*—-again she 
an ill-used wife.” 
these apparent 


unjustly married 
* an outeast ” and as ™ 


explanation of 


fraudulently and 
speaks of herself as 
Obviously the romantic 
contradictions is reserved for the second part. 
Dorothea’s father was a clergyman, known before 
as “* Wild Nick.” By his daughter's account 
seems to have led him into nothing 
practical jokes. He 


he ** vot 


into orders ” 
his * boyish archness ” 
worse than hairbreadth escapes and 
had been some time a clergyman when he married Lord 
Desart’s sister who made him an excellent wife, and who 
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presented him in due course with nine children. The first 
days of their married life are amusingly described. The lady 
had kept her grandmother's house and was reckoned an 
excellent housekeeper and economist. When she arrived at 
her new home she fourd it ‘** most conveniently furnished,” 
but in about a fortnight one neighbour sent for his chairs 
and another for his tables and so forth till nothing remained 
but the bare walls. Much amused by her ** embarrassment, ”’ 
her husband bought the necessary furniture, an expense which 
we are told kept them under water for a long time. 

Want of money, however, never seems to have oppressed the 
family in the least. We soon find them living (with about a 
dozen rough, hard-drinking servants) in a large house at 
Carrick-on-Suir, the most agreeably situated of Mr. Nickolas 
Herbert's “ associated’ livings. The children were * as 
happy as Uncultivated Nature could be.” In their early 
years they had very little education, but they were all musical, 
and all delighted in acting. They had a harpsichord which 
was brought over from England. The father was * eternally 
at his flute,” while * jocanes,” * jewsharps,” and * an old 
wretched guitar ’ were going from morning till night. Some- 
times a musical guest would come to stay, notably one Mr. 
Gwynne, who greatly admired the joint performances of the 
family. ** Handel's * Water Piece,” which Fanny and I played 
double, made him bonnee like a crazy man.” A skull which 
the children had persuaded one of their friends to dig up in the 
churchyard was a valued property when their histrionic 
talents were displayed in tragedy. On one occasion the effect 
of a play thus embellished was rather spoiled by the fact that 
the prompter was too small to read properly! No sort of 
discipline was kept. After a childish quarrel one of the little 
virls tried to hang herself, but was cut down in time. From 
time to time the mother of the family “ had a flogging bout,” 
but no one seems to have minded this outburst of maternal 
anger; and, indeed, our sympathy is with the poor woman, who 
returned one day from church to find “ pigs, servants and 
children all reeling about the yard” quite drunk. It was 
“the season when the whysky currants were thrown out.” 
We do not know what whysky currants are — something, we 
suppose, like the cherries from cherry brandy. 

At length the parents decided to send the elder girls to 
Dublin to stay with their aunt and get a little regular instruc- 
tion and to let two of the boys go to school at Cashel. All 
were to drive together to Desart and start thence to their 
respective destinations. ‘ To Desart we all went, screeching 
and rearing all the way at the thoughts of parting.” 

Dublin soon became a second home to the girls, and of their 
doings there, and during their visits among what was, we 
suppose, the smart set of the period, we hear too much, and 
are at least once inclined to shut the book in utter disgust. 
The refinement which has always characterized Irish women 
was not exemplified in the children of ** Wild Nick.” 

Though Dorothea boasts of the * sensibility * which has 
been * my pride, my bane, and my solace,’ the word as she uses 
it does not imply delicacy of feeling. She was a hoyden, 
but the story of her youth makes very good reading for the 
most part. and we hope to mect her again in later life. 


A Signpost to Eden 


Stories from the Bible. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber & 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 

Critics could, and doubtless will, produce a score of arguinents 
against the publication of another volume of Old Testament 
stories. They could say: “ The Bible is good enough for 
us and for our children.” Mr. de la Mare would be the last 
to deny them. In his half-shy, half-eestatie preface, he says, 
* Poetry dwells in it as light dwells upon a mountain and 
on the moss in the crevices of its rocks. In what other book 
-~-by mere mention of them—are even natural objects made 
so fair; its stars, its well-spring, its war-horse, its almond 
tree?” He reminds us that the Bible is not being read 
nowadays so much as it used to be, and that there was a 
time when 2 load of hay would be paid for an hour's loan of 
# manuscript Testament. His own book is intended merely 
as a reminder—an attempt to persuade young readers * to 
return to the inexhaustible well-spring from which it 
came.” 


By way of showing the difficulties of retelling any passage 
from the Bible, he quotes three verses from the Book of 
Ruth and a fragment from Genesis as rendered in the Wycliffe, 
the Coverdale, the Geneva, and the Douai Bibles and als 
in the Authorized Version. As Wycliffe says. “ Woxs, 
wynd and mannes mind is full short, but letter written 
dwelleth.” Most certainly Mr. de la Mare’s book is worthy 
of “dwelling.” There is no jarring note in all this long 
volume of rhythmical, balanced prose, and one hardly notices 
any change in the flow, when actual phrases from the Bible 
are introduced. There is no moralizing, no drawing of 
conclusions, no explaining. 

If the author has not painted a new Eden in his magie 
words, he has at least embellished the one we know. he has 
set the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil on a green 
hillside, has described its crystal branches, laden with buds 
and fruit and petalled flowers. As we read, we see through 
Adam’s eves the sparkling waters of the four great rivers 
with their * gem-like fish.” 

The book is divided into nine sections. dealing with the 
Garden of Eden, The Flood. Joseph, Moses, The Wilderness, 
Samson, Saul, and David: each section is sub-divided into 
chapters. Throughout the volume, Mr. de la Mare. has 
condensed, eliminated, and added pictures of his own muking, 
It is all good, but the reader will find himself returning over 
and over again to the Eden section. Here is a description 
of Adam's awakening. “ When davlight lightened again 
over Eden and the shafts of sunrise pierced its eastern skies, 
the voice of the bird of morning stole sweetly and wildly 
upon Adam's dreams, and the very rocks resounded. He 
awoke, and saw the woman. She lay quiet as a stone. the 
gold of the sun mingling with the gold of her hair. her 
countenance calm and marvellous.” 

The description too of the building of the Ark, and the 
gathering together of the beasts and birds is very satisfying. 
It is pleasant to be told that the birds nested on the ledges 
beneath the long narrow windows, that * the dark-delighting 
mouse ~ had her own special crevice, and that * the children 
were laid to rest in the sleeping places provided for them.” 

The book is intended for children, but it should delight 
their parents as well. 


An Oblique View 


The Gospel according to Judas Iscariot. By Ernest Suther 
land Bates. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Tis remarkable book will certainly displease and probably 
distress many of its readers. It should not be attempted by 
any but * tough-minded ~ Christians. Nevertheless, it would 
be a mistake to dismiss it, as the super-orthodox may perhaps 
be inclined to do. as a mere blasphemous exercise of the 
imagination. Save fora few regrettable lapses, when his ironic 
wit gets the better of his good taste, Professor Bates invests 
his dangerous theme with dignity, and sometimes with a tragic 
heauty. Even those who will most resent the daring use he 
has made of his material must admit that the result, by its 
very strangeness of approach, sometimes casts a new and 
revealing light on some detail of the Gospel narrative. Thus 
the beautiful scene of Christ’s encounter with the leper, or the 
gloss of Judas on the saying, * Unless ye become as little 
children,” really add something to our understanding of the 
New Testament. On the other hand, the attempts of Pro- 
fessor Bates to wrest the Synoptic record to the purposes of 
his own philosophy merely vindicate the unique and untouch- 
able beauty of the original texts. 

* Learn to know thyself; this is the first and great command: 
ment. And the second is like unto it : learn to know thy neighbour 
as thyself.” 

This bit of practical psychology is hardly an improvement 
on the version preserved by the Evangelists. 

The Gospel of Judas is simple ; and even the most hurried 
and dull-witted of reviewers will hardly need the type-written 
helps to its appreciation with which the publishers have 
thoughtfully provided us. It is quite without supernatural 
elements, and is distinguished by a shrewd if somewhat earthy 
common sense. Such an outlook upon the sacred record will 
probably jar on most readers ; yet it is difficult to read without 
a smile Judas’s description of the disciples trying to move 
mountains by faith, or of the stages in the gradual evolution 
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feertain tales of the miraculous. Reared among the Essenes, 
wt repelled by their doctrines, he has achieved a theology 
shich has some affinities with the heresy of Marcion ; but also 
eminds us of Mr. H. G. Wells, and yet more often suggests the 
asfuence of Blake. It rests on the distinction between the 
ye Eternal God immanent in creation, and the Sultanic 
jedty of orthodox Judaism. In Jesus he believes that he has 
und the prophet of the True God, and the enemy of the 
vannical Jehovah. He becomes the first and nearest of His 
ysciples, and relates from his own angle the chief scenes of 
yearly Ministry. Boldly adapting the Synoptic chronology 

his own purpose, Professor Bates divides the publie life 
nd teaching of Christ into two phases. In the first He pro- 
aims Without success the Indwelling God. Inthe second He 
apitulates to Jehovah and official theology. The Baptism 
ad Temptation mark Ilis transition from one stage to the 
ther. In the three temptations of the wilderness, Satan, 
he Spirit of Wisdom, seeks to enlighten and win Jesus. He 
jis, and Jehovah afterwards instructs Him in those Beati- 
des of submission, whereby men shall be weakened and 
ir spirit broken—a conception which surely owes something 
* The Everlasting Gospel” and * The Marriage of Heaven 
od Hell.” From this changed outlook date the sorrow and 
ijsilusionment of Judas. At last, in the desperate effort to 
ave Him from Himself, he betrays his Master to the Chiet 
Priests; intending thus to prove to Him that the supposed 
atherly protection of Jehovah is an illusion, and afterwards 
ransom Him again. But the betrayer is betrayed: the 
lan miscarries, and leads to the Cross :— 


‘And men will say that I took my own life because I repented 


my deeds, but it is not so. For I repent not . | would that 
ry murderer and every traitor had as clear a conscience as 
ne own. For I loved my Master whom I slew, nor would | 
ve betraved Him but that I loved even more the truth. And 
I betrayed my Master, vet have Ll never betraved the truth.” 
E. U. 


War in Napoleon’s Day 


Napoleonic Charles Oman. 


6d.) 


Studies in the Wars. By Sir 

(Methuen. 8s. 
Ix writing his great history of the Peninsular War Sir Charles 
man came upon some stories of personal adventure, four of 
thich he gives in his new volume of essays. There is the 
tory of Major Colquhoun Grant. Wellington's — brilliant 
atelligence officer, who was captured by Marmont and sent 
n parole to Bayonne. Grant was bold enough to evade his 


mards, travel across France to Paris, pass as an American 


isitor for some weeks while he collected information, and then 
ake his escape to an English ship off the mouth of the 
lire. Another curious narrative is that of Brother James 
Robertson, a resourceful Benedictine, who went on a mission 
La Romana with his Spanish troops in Denmark in 1808, 
ind thus enabled our Navy to arrange for the escape of most 
{this foree from Napoleon's clutehes after he had proclaimed 
is brother Joseph King of Spain. Then again there is the 
tory of a mysterious Baron Kelli, who was sent by Canning 
‘to attempt to rescue the imprisoned Spanish King Ferdinand 
ind who fell into the hands of Fouché. Our secret service did 
not lack enterprise in those days. 
For the rest Sir Charles Oman reprints his admirable essays 
a“ Column and Line in the Peninsula * and on * The Battle 
f Maida,” which should be well known to every serious 
uilitary student. He has a thoughtful paper on Napoleon's 
we of cavalry, which brings out some unexpected facts. He 
realls General Brock’s defeat of the American invaders of 
Upper Canada in 1812—a success which, he holds, definitely 
saved Canada despite the reverses that followed. He makes 
‘strong and sensible plea for the study of military history, 
steering a clear course between those who would have civilians 
leave all such matters to the soldier, and those who regard the 
very subject as detestable because war is anevil. Sir Charles's 
pening chapter on * Historical Perspective” is in effect a 
onfession of faith. His life-long study of history has, he 
‘ays, made him an optimist. “* I hope,” he says, * to survive 
ong enough to see another vista of hope before my own 
zeneration has passed away.’ Progress is not continuous, as 
ome fondiy imagine. “'The world-mind works by action 
and reaction.” This is a far simpler philosophy of history 
than the grandiose structures of Spengler and others, but it is 
much nearer the truth. 


The Quarterlies 


Tue April number of the Edinburgh Review contains a timely 
and lucid article on ** The Revision of the Dawes Plan,” the 
execution of which, it suggests, for the moment has reached a 
deadlock. The anonymous writer points out that the failure 
of the Experts Conference would seriously impair confidence 


in the scheme that has worked well since 1924. “ Neither 
France nor Germany can afford a failure.” Great Britain and 
America must insist on a fair compromise. But until the 


United States is prepared to reconsider the whole question of 


War Debts, there can be no * final and complete settlement ~ 
of the reparations problem. Sir A. T. Wilson reviews the 
question of “The Monroe Doctrine and Latin-American 
States.” He stresses the fact, to which Don Augustin Edwards 
has drawn attention, that the seven leading Latin-American 


States hold aloof from the League. but he believes that 
American diplomacy will gradually allay the suspicions with 
which Argentina, grazil and other countries regard 


"The Church 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners 


Washington. Mr. B. 8S. Townroe’s article on 
and the Slums ~ shows that the 
own a good deal of slum property and are doing their best to 
improve it, so far as circumstances permit. His own outline 
for a policy puts first the abolition of housing subsidies, so as 
to put the building trade once again on a sound economic 
footing. Mr. Townroe that the mere expenditure of 
lavish State grants is not a cure for slums, any more than for 
unemployment. These problems are far more complex than 
that. 

Referring to an outrage committed by hotheads of the 
local Fascisti—which occurred just eight vears ago, on St. 
George's Day, 1921, at Bozen in South Tyrol—Signor Mussolini 
wrote in his paper, the Popolo dItalia-—*'The bombs at 
S3ozen were only a warning.” Of what? Of the insane 
policy of terrorism and petty tyranny. called in polite language 
the Italianization of South Tyrol, which forms the subject 
of the first article in the April Quarterly Review. The 
writer. Robert Dunlop, spent two years in this German-speak- 
ing province of the new Italy, coming away in 1927, and he 
is also evidently a serious student of international politics. 
He sets out dispassionately the grim facts of what is perhaps 
the worst blot on the face of Kurope to-day. Dare we hope 
that this indictment coming from such a serious publication 
will have some effect ’ The result of Fascist policy, as he 
says. is to give an Italian varnish to the province. but also to 
establish a feeling of profound estrangement between the 
governing class and the bulk of the people. The present 
issue —No. 500—contains at three other articles which 
will have a special appeal to Spectator readers. Those of us 
who know something of conditions on the Continent will 
endorse the powerful plea of the Rev. A. Fawkes for the 
common sense and moderation which is guaranteed by our 
National and Established Church. Disestablishment 
the door to just that perenniai conflict of Church and State 
which clouds and exasperates every issue of political and social 
reform. Anarticle on ** The Senses of Animals” and a survey of 
the possibilities of extracting oil from coal are two noteworthy 
contributions. We are glad to see that the writer of the 
latter agrees with us that the generous use of Government 
money on the necessary experiments would be justilied a 
thousand times over. in view of the present plight of our coal 


sees 


least 


Opelis 


trade. Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond reply to the 
article in the previous issue under the title “A 
Socialist Fantasy,” which was, in fact, an attack on the 


Hlammonds’ book The Town Labourer, on the grounds tliat it 
Was written in such a manner as to create class prejudice. 
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That book was composed sixteen years ago, when the authors 
were, we understand, no more Socialists than Disraeli was. 
Besides when ** Sybil—or the Two Nations” appeared in 1845, 
the evils described had been to some extent mitigated by the 
Factory Act and the Mines Act and the steady awakening of 
the public conscience. A_ fascinating study “Who was 
Merlin?” provides admirable literary dessert to follow the 
substantial meal we have outlined. 

The Hibbert Journal for the April quarter is distinguished 
by a particularly able essay by Miss Muriel Kent on the Abbé 
Huvelin, who was the inspiration and spiritual guide of charac- 
ters as diverse as Baron von Hiigel and Charles de Foucauld, 
the Trappist and “solitary sower among the nomad tribes 
of the Saharan oases.” . Principal Baillie writes on the mind 
of John Bunyan and Mr. Claude Montefiore has an outspoken 
paper on * The Attempted Conversion of the Jews.”  Alto- 
gether this is a very good number, full of light and learning 
for the serious reader. 


Fiction 
Deeps and Shallows 


The Mountain Tavern and other Stories. By Liam O'Flaherty, 
(Jonathan Cape. 7s. fd.) 

Costumes by Eros. By Conrad Aiken. (Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

Destinies. By Francois Mauriac. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

A Family That Was. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Houp-La! By Crosbie Garstin. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 

The Cardinal’s Mistress. By Benito Mussolini. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Liam O'FLAurnry, as a writcr of short stories, retains his 

tragic vision and the dark distinction of his style. Most of the 

statements in The Mountain Tavern are brief; but they are 

complete. Slow figures, oppressed by dumb loves or hates, 

pass in a bare and difficult land, with its edges torn into 

sinister shapes by a hostile sea. The eye can hardly dig out 

the little houses that are of one colour with the desolate soil. 

Yet the sense of spring stirs through the air before there is 

waft or sight of her ; and sometimes you feel the quiet of the 











i$ YOUR HOME YOUR HOME 


Are you paying rent for your house? Or are you 
paying your way to actual ownership? We draw 
your attention to a new house purchase schemo 
by which you may become the owner of your 
house. A moderate payment down, and a quar- 
terly sum in lieu of rent for a number of years 
buys your house. In the event of your death 
the house becomes the absolute property of your 
widow. Write for full particulars of ‘this 
scheme to 


EAGLE STAR 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Investment Dept., 32, Moorgate, E.C.2. 


ASSETS EXCEED £20,000,000 
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shut daisies. So, among the fatalistic habits of a folk y, 
subdued to the exactions of that land and sea that they see, 
hardly as articulate as the beasts that are finer and swifte,. 
come flashes of pity and gropings of tenderness. Driven }y 
cruel forces are the brothers whom ** The Painted Woman 

silently compels to their death; less than that of son, 
animals is the dull brain that causes the horror of » Thy 
Ditch.” But a spectral beauty plays over the wild scene oy 
* The Oar”; the falling snow at the end of * The Mountaiy 
Tavern” strangely consoles the heart for the wreckage 6; 
human hope ; the stillness of sympathy in things like * Prey, 
* The Black Rabbit,” ** The Fairy Goose,” and the exquisite 
* Blackbird’s Mate,” communicates the suffering of th 
unintelligible world; and “* Birth,” though only about 
young cow in her first travail, with its kindness of low voice 
and the sense of nativity in the clear night sky, is as beautify! 
as a poem. The town episodes are of a coarser texture: but 
* Red Barbara ” is a fierce and gorgeous folk tale. The best 
of these short stories, unities of pain and terror, have a timele. 
air about them. They sound like chimes of a great doomsday 
bell, swung invisibly between naked earth and waiting sky. 

Mr. Conrad Aiken’s deft presentation of the disguises of 
modern love, prettily called Costumes by Eros, could not ty 
more unlike Mr. O'Flaherty’s brooding art. This is a diverting 
book ; its sophistication has grace and wit; it has intimate 
pulses ; its irony can plant a dagger or two. But. while Mr, 
O'Flaherty. to some degree at least, speaks of enduring thing, 
jn a dateless language, Mr. Aiken touches the moods of th 
day in the literary dialect of the period. Ways of loving on 
the edge of consciousness, inadvertent betrayals, delcats by 
trifles, inhibitions, retreats, escapes !—Kros does his costumes 
rather shabbily these days, though Mr. Aiken’s verbal sleight 
is brilliant enough. His stories are entertaining and 
frustrating. 

M. Francois Mauriac shows Love at deadlier work in 
Destinies. A youth of Dionysiac beauty, born amony tl 
vineyards and the landes, though of an arid stock, has be 
féted and corrupted by some fashionable Parisians who ador 
in his fascinating figure the spirit of Youth they fear to lose. 
Ill, he comes for convalescence to Viridis, where Elizabeth 
Gormac, the patroness of his family, tends him, and where ly 
wins and loses in a few hours the girl whom he sincerely loves 
Finally, he perishes in a motor accident, desperately mourned! 
by Elizabeth Gormac, whose aching love for the beautifu 
senseless boy is very subtly managed. The piteous dramia dic 
slowly away into resignations. The power of the vincyand 
and of the fragrant pines prevails over the little stir of human J 
passion and anguish. M. Mauriac’s characterization } 
always original; though sometimes he does not grip his 
personages firmly enough. It is a mournful, compassionate 
book, with a large nobility of rhythm. 

A Family That Was will doubtless give pleasure to Mi 
ftaymond’s admiring public. With leisurely detail and eas 
humour he describes the early history of the children of « 
Kensingtonian Vicar, Dr. Ernest O°Grogan, beginning on i 
Sunday of 1893. They chatter and chaff very comfortably 
and the reader feels more surprised than the family whe: 
Dr. O'Grogan suddenly elopes with the wife of a “ vet.’ No 
real hardship, however, drags them down. Tony, the younges! 
and most imaginative, gets on very well at the Preparator 
School where he becomes a master. Tony's secret sorrow b+ 
merely that he cannot realize his dream of a perfect love. 
They all go on talking and having small adventures till th 
doom of 1914 is upon them. Quite a readable book, thougl 
without distinction of style. The passages in which Mr 
Raymond determines to be broad-minded are out of tone and 
rather tactless. 

The episedes in the life of Captain the Earl of Blades would 
have astounded the O’Grogan family ; for there is excess ol 
wild fun in Mr. Crosbie Garstin’s Houp-La! The Ear! is on 
of those heroes who wear their monotks through all disaster, 
and are never at a loss fora repartee. His persiflage evident!) 
travels well, for we sample it round the world. Hle is ** skirt- 
shy *; but, even as his ancestors instantly recognized theit 
future Countesses and bore them away, so he finds his “Not 
impossible She ~ riding a white horse in a circus at Singapore. 
‘The vicissitudes of the circus carry us into a region of fantastic 
farce, wherein the Karl, though misunderstood, gets what he 
wants, It is admirable fooling—with some luminous descrij* 
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Hannibal and Henry Hawkins 
on the Mont Cenis Pass 


HAWKINS ‘a modern chauffeur) —Fine view. ain't it, Mister ? 
You can see a rare lot 0° snow on these peaks. 


HANNIBAL—Greeting, stranger. <A fine view indeed—the 
mountains at least remain, though the feats that made 
their history have perished. 

HAWKINS-—Blimey—that’s a rum thing to say. What's the 
matter with these ‘ere first-rate roads over the passes 
with the last word in motor-transport thrown in? Ain't 
they feats enough for you ? 


? 


HANNIBAL—Young man—dco you kne ? 


w who I am? 
HAWKINS—'Aven't the pleasure, Sir. 
HANNIBAL-——Hannibal of Carthz 


‘ 


HAWKINS—W ot-——'1m out of the history books ? 


HANNIBAL— The same. W he world was 2.000 years 


1 

wen 
younger, I crossed these Alps in fifteen days, horse and 
foot. 
HAWKINS— And 37 elephants. I remember that much. 


HANNIBAL (sadiy)—My clephants! Well, such is the fame 
posterity accords. When my campaigns are forgotten, and 
all the suffering and endurance—the world will remember 
my elephants. 


HAWKINS (cearm/y)—And a fine stunt, too, that was. It’d 
‘ave looked a treat on the pictures, that would ‘ave. But 
you don’t mean to tell me it was a nippy way of getting 
about. Now, my governor's got a straight eight, and the 
way we've licked up this road fair beats creation. 


WANNIBAL-——Your motor engine, you mean ? Preduct of an 
effete luxurious age—where man has forgotten that 
personal courage and strength are the best means to 
achievement. 


HAWKINS—Effete nothing, if you'll excuse me, Sir. Plenty 
of nerve wanted to run up this ‘ere pass from Aix in four 
hours. And we couldn't have done it neither, if it hadn't 
been that even here a chap can be sure of getting the same 
good old juice as in England. You don't want to risk no 
pinking engines nor dirty plugs in this cheery spot. Only 
the best’s good enough for us nowadays. 


HANNIBAL—A base mechanical best, compared with my 
day, young man. 


HAWKINS—Come Sir, honest now—wouldn’t you have been 
glad of a bit of motor-transport and plenty of the right 
petrol, for your little dust-up in Italy there ? 


HANNIBAL—I cannot think in these inhuman terms. Men 
and beasts were the stuff I had to work with. 


HAWKINS—Well, the likeliest beasts we know nowadays are 
the quick-starting pair—the best brand in the world— 


HANNIBAL (sadly)—Deleta est Carthago—alas, my 


elephants— 


HAWKINS—Aw—come orf it, Mister. Wot I say is—hats 
off to SHELL! 
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Income while you are ill. 





\ £2,000 With-Profit Endowment Assur 
ance Pol cy taken out in your 40th \\ 
secure for you, at the t 
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THE ARAB’S PLACE IN THE SUN 


RICHARD COKE 

Author of “The Heart of the Middle East,” ete. 
A popular history of the Arab races from the earliest times to the 
present day; of the utmost value in summing up and connecting the 
numerous books on the Arab recently published. The book gives a 
just and vivid picture of a most misrepresented and pictorially 
exaggerated people. 
Tilustrated. 


TAMERLANE: THE EARTH SHAKER 


HAROLD LAMB 
Author of “Genghis Khan: Emperor of All Men,’ ete. 

The life-story of the medieval Asiatic war-lord, who, in his amazing 
career, penetrated Russia, took Persia and a large slice of India, 
overthrew the mighty Sultan of Turkey, ruled most of Siberia, and 
died on his way to annex China. A biography that is like an 
ancient Indian fresco, 
Lilustrated. 


GUY DE POURTALES 

Author of “ Frans Lisct: The Man of Love,” ete. | 
A study of the mad king, the last great artist to wear a crown, 
friend of Wagner, builder of impossible palaces, patron of music. 
The book gives, among other delights, a fine impression of the 
bullying Bismarck, a clear-cut portrait of Wagner, and a masterly 
survey of modern kingship as seen in the German States, 
Frontispiece. 10s, 6d. net 


SAINTS AND SCHOLARS 
STEPHEN GWYNN 
“ All these portraits are rich in human touches, in sympathy, and 
in sound judgment.”—Daily Telegraph. 6s. net 


‘THE WORLD CRISIS’ 
THE AFTERMATH 
By the Rt. Hon. 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


“The Spectator is glad to salute one who in this twentieth century 
has given such abundant proof of authentic genius."—The Spectator. 


Maps and Plans. 2nd Large Impression. 305. net 


2is. met 





105. 6d. net 





cides. REEDS AND MUD 
VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 

Author of “ The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” etc. 

A posthumous novel by the great Spanish writer. It is a drama of 

Spanish peasant life in the desolate marshes of Albufera, told with 

all the power of which Senor Ibanez was at the height when an 

untimely death came to him. 


THE REBEL PASSION 
KATHERINE BURDEKIN 
Author of “The Burning Ring.” 
A most remarkable novel in which the pageant of 2,000 years of 
England’s history passes across the pages. ‘The book burns with a | 
passionate sincerity as it traces the growth of pity in the human | 
heart throughout the centuries. A book of power, wisdom and 


beauty. 
THE LAUGHING STRING 
H. R. HUNTSMAN 
“ A new author, whose work should be followed, is Miss Hildegarde 
Huntsman. _Hler first book, ‘The Laughing String,’ impels interest, 
because of its intense humanity and real dramatic power.” 
—Daily Mail. 


THE TENTH OF MARCH 
ELEANOR REID 
She demonstrates that ugliness is always ugly—which is a chip 
of truth; and, as such, of real value.’—Sunday Times. 


CINDY CRISIS 
ROSE WILDER LANE CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


7s. Gd. net 
NE Ea 














METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





_ STUDIES IN THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 


THE HISTORY OF GOVERNMENT | 
By SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 7s. 6d. net, 
This book shows how government is related to the 
intellectual, social and cconomic life of the peopl 
it controls, 


gy SIR CHARLES OMAN. &s. 6d. net. 


A volume of essays dealing with certain 
the great wars of 1895-1815, and including a 
of personal records. 
WILD-FOWLERS AND POACHERS: 
Fifty Years on the East Coast 
By ARTHUR H. PATTERSON, 


asp cts of } 
number 


THustrated. 


A fascinating record of life among the 
of the Broads—the men and women who spe 
fishing, wild-fowling and 


poaching, 
ALL SORTS OF PEOPLE 


By GLADYS STOREY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 1 
Entertaining anecdotes of many notabilitics, by the 
daughter of a well-known R.A. 
‘A pageant of personalities . 2. e ery intere ‘ 
eminently readable.” 


Sunday Tunes. 
“A very delightful book ,. . . the illustratio 
artists are particularly attractive.”’"—Deily > 


EAT AND BE HAPPY 
By DR. JOSIAH OLDEIELD. 3s. 
Another helpful book for the secker 


by the author of “Kat and Keep Young 
and Get Well.” 


6d. 1 
aiter health, | 
"and “Eat | 


OUTSTANDING NEW NOVELS 
THE MAJOR’S CANDLESTICKS 


by GEORGE A, BIRMINGHAM. 
A delightful story which deals with a fresh adyentui 
of the famous hero of Spanish Gold. 


THE PURSE STRINGS 
By LADY TROUBRIDGE. 7s. 6d. ni 
A charming story with a high-spirited Irish heroine, 
whose lack of money-sense leads to a struggle betw« 
pride and love. 


JOAN KENNEDY 


3y HENRY CHANNON, 7s. Od. a 


1 1 1 1 
manner al mat n bOOK 1 





7s. Od. n 


“A unique triumph . . . in 
masterpiece.””— Morning Lest. 


WIND FROM THE SOUTH 
By VIOLET ALVORD. 


“A novel not to be missed 


. will rank: as one of the best 
first novels of the year.”—Current 


Literature, 





Order these novels from your bookseller or 
library : | 
THE SLIPPERY LADDER 
AT THE SOUTH GATE 
TAWNY EYES Syeit Camesett LeTHBRIDGE. | 
PRIVATE SUHREN GrEorG Von Der VRING. | 
THE FIVE BOOKS OF MR. MOSES = Izax Gotter 


W. Perr Rivce. 


GRACE S. RicHMOND. 





NIGHTINGALE IN THE FOREST GWEN Syms. 
McCLEOD OF AVONDALE Kate McLaurin. 
THERE’S NO END TO IT NEGLEY Farson. 
THE DOOR OF DEATH Joun Esteven. 
BIRDS OF PREY Anprew Cassets Brown 





METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 
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tion of distant seas and isiands worthy 
serious work. 

The Dictator of Italy The 
feuilleton for the supplement of J? Popolo when he was twenty- 


wrote Cardinals Mistress as a 
six. a Socialist, and a dweller in Trent. It was a success as a 
Yet there is little story. In the 
2 weak cardinal-prince who 


feuilleton. we are told. 
seventeenth century vou have 
would fain marry his mistress. and a wicked priest who wishes 
to possess the lady. She is poisoned in the end. The psychology 
is of a childlike simplicity ; and the intriguers on both sides 
are very artless. The book has really no literary value ; but as 
the impatient gesture of a forcible personality it is of bio- 
graphical interest. 


of the author's more } 


Racuen, ANNAND TAYLOR. | 
' 


| COMPANY MEETING. 





LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
ALL-ROUND INCREASES: INCOME PROFIT 
AND DIVIDEND 
SATISFACTORY CONDITIONS OF THE 
COMPANY 


| GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND 
| 











| DR, WILLIAM LOW REVIEWS POSITION 





THE NEW COUNTRIES. Edited by Hector meet. | 

(Cape. 7s. 6d.)—This volume contains a selection of short 
stories, With a sprinkling of poems, by Australian, Canadian, | Wenn Pisin Ninth Annual C — : ; 
New Zealand, and South African authors. Mr. Bolitho | , m0 a Ed “ey 8 cage Hepa me "ted E oF ihe a n — Ve avon 
: . ‘ > ° " . fire and Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., was h ) ~inesday 
includes writers, like Katherine Mansfield and Professor | 0)" ‘5 sa ‘dbierosses Pisce eae hen: Paha pete 
2a : : tes ; - , _{ at the head ofiice of the Corporation, General Buildings, Perth. 
Gilbert Murray, who, while of Colonial birth, are hardly | 7). y,:): 2 ae” So fd Bia toni ; : 

aera “ther age ’ . Dr. William Low of Blebo (Chairman of the Corporation), presiding. 
representative of * the new countries. But he also presents a : . 

The Chairman said: 1 have once again the very pleasant duty of 


us With a variety of work by lesser-known hands, which truly 
and interestingly reflects the Colonial spirit, and substantiates 
his claim that Overseas Britain is rapidly acquiring a definite 
culture of its own. 


THERESA. By Arthur Schnitzler. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) | 
—There is not one bright moment in this gloomy * chronicle 


of a woman’s life”: truth there may be, but there is no 
single glimmer of beauty. We meet Theresa at the age of 


sixteen, just before her father is taken to a lunatic asylum. | 
We leave her (after she has been murdered by her illegitimate 
son) in a grave surmounted by a cheap, withered evergreen | 
wreath, bearing the inscription “to my unfortunate sister.” 
The book, which is written in clipped sentences and divided 
into one hundred and six mercifully short chapters, gives | 
an account of Theresa's life with the innumerable families | 
who enjoy her as governess, and of her many gloomy love 
affairs. It is all extraordinarily depressing. but if it is | 


intended to be a study in misery, it certainly fulfills its 
purpose. 

SHIPMATES. By = Taffrail.’  (lfodder and Stoughton. 
Ts. Gd.)— As a novel Shipimates is hardly a success : it 
disjointed and rambling. The flimsiest of plots merely serves 
as a pretext for a series of vivid scenes in the careers of three 
young shipmates in the Royal Navy before and during the 
War. * Taffrail ~ here discards his customary broad humour. 
and, though he cannot help being breezy, he gives us a real 
picture of life afloat, which all sea-lovers should enjoy. The 
brief interludes describing life ashore, in a Devonshire fishing 
village, show genuine tenderness and pathos, and suggest 
that the author has gifts in this vein which he might exploit 
more fully. 


THE FIRE-SPIRITS. By Paul Busson. (Heinemann, 
%s. 60.)— This novel, translated from the German, is a romance | 
of the Tyrol in the days of Napoleon. Peter Storck is a young | 
Austrian, who, hearing that his uncle has died in his Tyrolese 
hermitage, suspects murder and to investigate. He 
meets with love adventures and becomes involved in a peasant 
rising, while the climax has for its setting a festival of the 
“fire-spirits,” with their devilish rites. The plot is con- 
ventional, but as a picture of the Tyrolese life of the period, 
and of the Mithra-worship then still surviving among the 
peasants, the story has power and charm. 


is too 
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General Knowledge Questions 
Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to F. K. Fell, Holy Trinity 
Vicarage, Whitehaven, for the following : 


Questions on the Jliad 


1. Name the Olympians whom Diomed wounded. 

2. “ Interdum dormitat Homerus.? Give an instance. 

3. Who of the Gods was hated most by Jove, and why ? 

4. Who lured Hector to his death, and in what guise ? 

5. Whose spirit returned after death, and to whom ? 

6. What was the offering to the “manes” of 
Patroclus ? 

7. By whom was the corpse of Hector preserved from harm 7 

8. Who was first and who last in Patroclus’ funeral chariot race ? 

9. Who was the best Greek archer ?> When did he miss his aim ” 

10. Name the man whom Juno says the Gods loved most, and 
his wife and son. 

11. Where did Tris, commissioned by Jove, find Thetis ? 

12. For what sign of favour did Priam beseech Jove, and at whose 
request ? 

13. By whose example did Achilles constrain Priam in his grief 
to take food ? 


crowning 


Answers will be found on page 670, 


‘ 
moving the adoption of the Directors’ Report and the Accounts 


for the vear ending December 31st, 1928, which is the hest Re port 
the Company has ever issued. These great figures speak for them- 
selves, and clearly dis« lose the ve r satisfactory conditions of the 
affairs of the Company. The Income of £8,323,000 shows an 
increase of £375,000, The prolits of £387,500 show an increase ot 
£38,000, while the proposed Dividend of 12s. per share for the year 
138 an inere@se Of Zs. per share. 
After setting aside ample sums for Underwriting Reserves 


applying £150,000 to the General Reserve and £20,000 to the Stati 





Pension Fund, and making payment of the proposed increased 
Dividend, we carry forward £314.277, which is approximately 
equivalent to two years’ dividend on this year’s basis. As to th 
future. let me say, that with our organization efficient, as ) 
know it to be, and with the prospects of business as good as wi 
believe them to be, we see no reason why 1929 should not pre 
another record year, ; 

Now I think it only fair to state that the vear 1928 wa wooed 
year for Insurance business in all departments most parts « 

| the world. We shared in that prosperity because we w i 
| position to tak advantage of it: in fact. to-dav. we ar mil 
equipped to take full advantage of any flow of good trade tl 
may arise in any part of the world. We want to see a great improve- 
ment in the economic conditions at home. After all, there is no 
business like the home business. I trust when the turmoil of the 
General Election is over, all parties, politicians, employers and 
emploved will realize that the time has arrived fer getting tovether 
and grapplir wv with the prot lems of trade devel pment and w 
ployinent. 

Turning to the report, vou will see that France having stabilized 
the value of the france, we are now in a position of having the whole 
of our figures stated at stable rates of exchange, and the vitalit. 
of our business is such that during last vear. notwithstandiny 
the deduction of over £379.000 in the French premium = ineoime 
it has been made up elsewhere. and we continue to show a sul 
stantial increase over previous years. The loss on exchange jn 
connexion with the surplus assets in France of over £176,000 had 
been fully provided for previously The increase in income has 
not been in one but in all departments of our business, showing 
the sound basis upon which these departments have been estal- 
lished. We have to congratulate the lite ofticials upon the splendid 
increase shown in the new business. 

Notwithstanding the substantial increases in our dividend, 
is less by the large sum of £65,624 than the free interest earnings, 
so that we continue to have the whole of our trading protits avail- 
able to place to reserves, and 1 would point out that our general 
reserve and balance carried forward are now in excess of one million 
pounds sterling. Our interest earnings last year, but for the redu 
tion necessitated by the stabilization of the france of £28,906, would 


much increase over the previous vear, so that 
of over £30,000, and 


have shown that 
there was by true comparison an increase 
am advised by our general manager than in the current year li 
anticipates our earnings will iners by about £40,000, Our 
Company is now in the very front rank, and I am contident it will 
remain 


Mr. I. Norie-Miller (Director and General Manager) in seconding 
the motion, said: The secret of our success lies to a verv consider- 
able extent in the fact that we make the most ample provisions, 


ast 


sO. 


and therefore have the satisfaction of knowing that our reserves 
are more than sufficient to meet every possible call that can be made 
upon them. Our free interest earnings, which amount to the 
magnificent sum of £234,600, are £65,000 in excess of the amount 


we are paying in dividend, and are really £29,000 in excess of the 


previous year. They would have shown that increase but for the 
adjustment in connexion with French exchange, and L have no 
doubt that by the end of this vear they will show a substantial 
increase over last year’s total. 

In my opinion it is impossible to exaggerate the potentialities 


of the great Company we have built up. 1 see a rich harvest of 
business in every part of the world. It will require careful manage. 
ment, and that—I ean assure you—it will get, for I do not think 
any Company has a finer stafi of officials in every grade than this 
Corporation, 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Mote Books of the Week 


The American Council on Foreign Relations, which 
corresponds more or less to our Royal Institute of International 
\ffeirs, has done well to publish a Political Handbook of the 
World (Yale University Press. § 2.50). It gives details 
of the Parliaments, the political parties and the Press 
in the various countries at the New Year. The editors, 
Mr. M. W. Davis and Mr. W. Hl. Mallory, are to be congratu- 
lated on the convenient plan which they have adopted and in 
the general accuracy of the summaries of party prograinmes, 
the composition of the legislatures. and the party affiliations of 
leading journals. Students of foreign policy will find the book 
useful: it gives particulars that ean be found in no other single 
hook. and much that is inaccessible in English. 

* * 


The new number of The Hog-hunters Annual (obtainable 
in England from the Agent of the Hog-hunters Annual, With- 
ington Manor, Andoversford, Glos, 7s. Gd.) is a production 
which reflects great credit on its editors, Captains Nugent, 
Head and Scott Cockburn, of the 4th Q.O. Ilussars. In 
illustrations and text it is a volume worthy of pigsticking— 
und we can give it no higher praise than that. Not only 
will old pigstickers find the doings of such famous men as 
-avnter, Bromilow and Brayne recorded in last year’s Kadir 
Cup. but also all who are interested in sport in India will 
jind here articles of interest by sportsmen of renown such as 
Sir Rebert Baden-Powell and General Vaughan. Colonei 
Gannon contributes a short sketch of Lord Rawlinson pig- 
sticking at the age of sixty-one at Delhi. Colonel Norton of 
Everest fame. has a delightfui article on piysticking in Turkey. 
Jn short this number is full of good things both in poetry and 
prose. and we are glad to see that if is supported by no less 
than thirty-cight) pages of advertisements, which speoks 
well for the circulation and permanence of the Annual. 


s 
Motors and Motoring 
Automatic Tyre Pumping. Efficient Car 
Testing. 15.7 h.p. Crossley. 

blann-cersNkine of the engine of a motor-car died a natural 
death. but not before it was time. The grease cup cave way 
to the lubricator and gun. now these are rightly being supcr- 
seded by centralized chossis librication. So progress con- 
tinues, and one of the chief and rightful aims is to reduce as 
much as possible inconvenience and unnecessary labour in the 
driving and maintenance of the medern ear. One of the 
features which has, however. made but little advance is tyre 
pumping. On the great majority of cars in fact, the minority 
could, T think, be counted on one’s fingers — sold to-day and 
of every nationality tyre pumping must be done by hand. 
Often the pump supplied with the kit is ineffective. or, if 
reliable, requires considerable physical effort, while it is 
seldom carried ina handy place on the car. It is true that the 
tvre of to-day. with its improved construction and operation 
under much more favourable conditions than heretofore. such 
as smoother drive. four-wheel braking, better road surfaces 
and so forth. is exceptionally retiable and gives mileages which 
# few vears ego would have been thought quite impossible of 
attainment. On the other hand, the balloon or medium 
pressure tyre. as was foretold. is universally adopted on cars, 
and this type undoubtedly requires more periodical attention 
than the old high-pressure kind did. This is one of its few 
drawbacks. A rubber tube has a certain permeability to air 
under pressure, which means that apart from any question 
of Teakage from puncture or excessive detcrioration a drop in 
pressurc is automatically iaking place all the time. 


Correct tyre pressure is a most important factor far mace 
so than is realized by the average motorist or even the com- 
mercial vehicle user to whom the reduction of a penny per 
vehicle mile in the annual running of a ileet may well mean a 
thousend pounds or more, Not only is it a question of actual 
ivre economy and durability, but also of the proportion of 
power developed by the engine to that available for actual 
movement along the road. Any low-pressure tyre should be 
tested at Teast onec every ten days, and it will generally be 
found that more air is required. Nowadays any job to be 
andertaken about a motor vehicle to conduce to better running 
or to less expendittire must be made easy or neglect will in 
nine cases out of ten result. This is in the nature of progress, 
ft is therefore high time that automatic tyre pumping was 
given proper attention at the hands of car manufacturers. It 
is, [ know, always easy to suggest additions to equipment if 
vou are not personally concerned with production in which 
cost clearly has to be very carefully considered, especially at 
such competitive times as now exist : on the other hand, there 
is such a thing as advertisement, and I do not think that the 
manufacturer, in adopting a mechanical tyre pump on his 
chassis as standard, is likely to suffer in his car sales in the tong 


run. T can only call to mind one British make which ha 
such a fitting and a few American cars of large size 50 cquipped 
* x * * 

Factory car testing is indeed becoming bighiy specialized 
and scientific. Even with productions made in big quantitir 
and where the price is necessarily cut as low as possible ay 
appreciable amount of trial and running-in are now don, 
Such operations naturally cost money. and thai is the reaso; 
why the owner of an inexpensive car has to be more carefy 
with his machine during its initial life if he is to lay thy 
foundations of a good constitution. Many British manufac. 
turers go to great pains over testing and also to testing thy 
chassis after the cngine has been passed. An instance whic! 
may be quoted is the Ifumber Nine. As soon as a Chiassis i, 
completed it is fitted with a pair of * slave ~ rear wheels. It 
is then mounted so that each of these wheels bears on a pair of 
rollers connected with large dynamos. After the enyine has 
been warmed up in neutral. second gear is engaged and thy 
ear is run light for an hour. Top gear is then employed for an 
hour under load but at half throttle. After this the car j. 
run all out on top for two hours. During this time clectricai 
readings of the power transmitted by the back wheels an 
taken. A definite power output for each chassis must bk 
recorded. and the transmission has to conform to a standard 
degree of quietness. During the test the chassis is loaded with 
«a weight equal to that of the body and a full complement of 
driver and passengers. With a test of this sort an examination 
ean be made which would be impossible on the road. Thi 
system also has the advantage that it conduces to efficicnes 
as any fault discovered reflects discredit on the department 
concerned, 

% * * * 

Outhoard motor boating is) becoming an increasingly 
popular sport, and it is satisfactory to note that a new Britis! 
boat- the Dunelt. and made by the manufacturers of th 
Dunelt motor evele is now available and at a modest price 
The boat can be obtained on easy payments. while the conplet 
sports single seater is retailed at £65. A trailer for attachment 
to the back of a car or side-car is listed at £20. A boat suitable 
for two or more up to six persenus Costs a few pounds extra. Il 
is suid to he capable of about thirty miles an hour. The powei 
unit is a water-cooled supercharged two-stroke and embodies 
many features of the motor evcle engine. The application fo 
outboard work was undertaken by a well-known marin 
engincer. the firm states that exhaustive tests of the units 
and of the boats have been made ona reservoir at Birmiing!eaun, 
"wo points which are emphasized are that the boat runs 
quictly and that there is but little wash. [t is said that the 
first of the production series of the sports boat has heen 
delivered to Mr. Kaye Don, the racing motorist. who will 
shortly attack the speed record in Class A, which at present 
stands to the eredit of America. 

ms ok ne a 

A notable lone-distance record was made last month by a 
38 ce. Dunelt motor cycle on the Montlhéry track. Paris 
The machine was one selected by the A.C.U. from a stock o 
similar bicycles at the manufacturers’ works. and was sitlsé 
quently driven day and night under A.C.U. observation for 
hetween twenty-three and twenty-four days, during which a 
distance of 25,000 miles was covered. It is interesting t 
record that the B.T.EL. magneto made over 50,000,000 sparks 
{ have referred above to the reliability of the modern prcu- 
matic tyre. and an instance of this is to be seen by the original 
Avon tyre on the front wheel of this bicycle being in thoroughty 
good order at the end of this most exceptional test. The reat 
tyre was removed at 13,400 miles as a precautionary measure 
though it was stated to be still serviceable for ordinary 
touring. It should be remembered that from the first hour 
the tyres became hotter than they ever would with ordinary 
running and had no chance to cool during the 554 hours. ‘The 
surface of the track made the endurance test more severe. 

c * % * 

Crossley Motors have just decided to fit one-shot chiassis 
jubrication and safety glass all round at an extra charge ol 
£12 10s. to their 15.7 hop. coachbuilt saloon de luxe. Both 
additions are well worth having. The 15.7 hep. chassis has «a six- 
cylinder engine of 65 and 100 m.m. bore and stroke which mak 
if of just under 2 litres capacity. I like this model of Crossley 
The mechanism is generally neatly arranged and affords a vers 
fair measure of accessibility, while the saloons perform well 
on the road. There are four forward speeds which are changed 
by an offside lever and six brakes are supplied. The suspension 
is hali-elliptical. The cars lave satisfactory acceleration 
powers and are free from undesirable vibration and noise. -\s 
1 know from trial the clutch and change-speed work properly. 
while the stecring. which has a useful width of lock, is light vet 
firm in action. The braking is good. although IT prefer rathet 
sharper deccleration force towards the end of the application 
range than was available on the car tested, and the suspension 
was unusually effective. The cars are well turned out. ‘The 
satoons will do about thirty, forty-five and sixty miles an hour 
on second, third, and top. 

Your MororinG CorrRESPONDEN?, 
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A Private Income—Not a Salary 


£400 


A YEAR 


FOR LIFE 
for YOU/ 


Think of it! Not a Salary necessitating daily work at the 
ofice, but a private income to be paid to you every year as 
long as you live. 
And while you are qualifying for it—to begin, say, at age 55 
—there’s full protection for your family; £2,800, plus 
accumulated profits, will be paid to them in the event of your 
death. Should that be the result of an accident, £5,600, plus 
the profits, will be paid. 
Should illness or accident permanently prevent you earning any 
kind of living, £28 a month will be paid to you until you ar2 
55, when the £400 a year becomes due. (This applies to 
residents of the British Isles, Canada and United Siates.) 
Every year you will save a very substantial amount of Income 
Tax—a big consideration in itself. 
This can all be accomplished by means of a plan devised by 
the Sun Life of Canada—the great Annuity Company with 
Government-supervised assets exceeding £100,000,000. This 
is the Company which, in co-operation with employers, is 
responsible for protecting thousands of men and women under 
its Group Life and Pension Policies. 
It is a wonderful plan, adaptable to any age and for any 
amount. It brings independence within the reach of tens of 
thousands of men who, otherwise, would be compelled to go 
on working till the end of their days. 

FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM TO-DAY. 


To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 





Assuming I can save and depo £ sacsecrsecssscessess 
' please send me—without obligation on my part—full particulars of 
lan sl what income or cash sum will be 


your endowment plat 
wailable for me. 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss 








a brilliant book ”—r.r..s. 


Peel and the 


Conservative Party 
G. Kitson Clark 


“ A delightful picture . . . every page is fresh 
and vigorous.”—TIMES LIT. suPP. “ Lively, 
thoughtful and true to scale a good 
book.” —Keith Feiling in THE TIMES. 
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Just Published 
Two Notable Books 


Field-Marshal 


EARL HAIG 








By Brigadier-General 

JOHN CHARTERIS, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., 
With a Foreword by JOHN BUCHAN. 

“ This first mate narrative of his careeris a 
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authentic, intimat e€ 





The Speeches of LORD 


BIRKENHEAD 


With a Preface by 
The Rt. Hon. LORD HUGH CECIL, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ARMY & NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 





INCREASED TURNOVER 





BENEFITS OF MORE STABLE 
CONDITIONS 





Tue annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Army and 
Navy Co-operative Society, Ltd., was held yesterday at Caxton 
Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.O., M.C. (the chairman), who pre- 
sided, said: I have pleasure in being in a position to report that our 
turnover both at home and in India has increased considerably. 
(Hear, hear.) The London sales have improved unquestionably as 
a direct result of the additional space which became available in 
Victoria Street, and I am glad to say we have more than recovered 
the leeway of 1926 and 1927 resulting from the industrial troubles 
that occurred and have secured a further advance in our turnover 
upon previous records—a proof of the benefits that trade has de- 
rived from the better relations that have been established in 
industry. (Hear, hear.) 


Our trading profit and miscellaneous revenue shows an increase of 
£15,734. On tho other hand working expenses, including interest 
charges and depreciations, are more by £13,885, chiefly due to our 
increased wages bill, and we have a net profit for the year of £243,520, 
or an increase of £1,849, which, added to the increased amount 
brought forward from last year, namely, £21,542, leaves us with an 
available profit of £307,885, or £23,391 more than the previous year. 


The proposed allocation of this amount includes a transfer of 
£30,000 to a reserve for developments and improvements, a subsidy 
of £9,592 to pensions redemption fund, and a final dividend of 
1s. 10}d. per share, amounting to £153,750, making, with the interim 
dividend paid in October last, a total of 2s. 6d. per share or 25 per 
cent. for the year, and leaving £114,543 to be carricd forward. 


THe DivipEND. 


For various reasons I think it desirable to point out certain facts 
which are not always understood or borne in mind in regard to the 
dividend of 25 per cent. which we pay upon our nominal capital. 
Not the least of my reasons for so doing is that my attention has 
been drawn to statements in various quarters regarding the ‘growth 
of powerful trusts and combines in the distributive trade and the 
magnitude of the profits earned and distributed to the shareholders” 
—and so on and so forth—a form of utterance quite likely to lead to 
gross misapprehension in the minds of the unenlightened. The fact 
that we can pay a dividend “ at the rate of 25 per cent. on our 
nominal capital’ is due to its relatively small proportion to our 
turnover, admitting of this dividend being provided by the small 
margin of approximatcly 5 per cent. net profit. 


Smatzt MARGIN or Prortr. 


There is yet another fact which I would like to put clearly before 
you, and it is that the interests of the consumer are not sacrificed to 
those of the shareholders. The Society’s small margin of net profit 
is a proof that the policy for which it was established is being rigidly 
adhered to; in other words, that the quality and good value it 
dispenses is strictly maintained. 

I have on previous occasions at a different stage in these proceed- 
ings referred to the elaborately organized steps we take to compare 
our goods and the prices we charge with those of our competitors. 
The results of comparisons recently made—covering a wide range of 
articles of everyday use—show that prices are higher at other 
establishments by an average percentage of 124 percent. In other 
words, theapproximatesaving tothe customer works out at about 2s. 
in the £. An exhibit has been arranged of these recent purchases and, 
if any shareholder wishes to inspect them, the management would bo 
only too pleased to facilitate this, thereby affording you tanyible 
proof of tho groat advantage which the Society's policy of trading 
provides for its customers. 


SHAREHOLDERS AND CUSTOMERS. 


And here I want to draw your attention to yet another fact, 
namely, that the majority of our shareholders are more interested 
as customers in the value they obtain than in the dividends that are 
paid. An analysis of our share register shows that those who hold 
shares to the nominal value of £50 and over represent only 9 por 
cent. of the total number of shareholders, whereas there are 91 per 
cent. whose average holding is of only £8 nominal value —equivaloent 
to four-fifths of an original £1 share in the Society. 


Those latter and the numerous—and, by the way, daily increasing 
—clientele of members which outnumber the shareholders by about 
5 to 1 are the main constituents of our body corporate whoso in- 
terests must always be our first consideration, as upon their good will 
= — the prosperity of the Society has been built up and 
depends, 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





————. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
REVIEW OF YEAR’S BUSINESS 








THE annual general court of the London Assurance was held op 
Wednesday, April 24th, at the office, 1 King William Street, £.¢, 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (the Governor) said that the lify 
account submitted was a particularly good one. The fund had 
increased by £429,000, following on an increase of £352,000 a year 
ago.. The premium income was higher by £115,000, and the rate 
of interest earned was £5 9s. 8d. per cent. The mortality experience 
continued to be extremely satisfactory, the number of deatlis last 
year being only 63 per cent. of that expected. Three years of the 
present quinquennial period had now passed, and each one had 
proved satisfactory, so that the bonus prospects for the end of the 
current quinquennium were encouraging. 

The profit in the fire account was not as large as they had experi. 
enced in recent years. This was mainly due to a decline in income 
without any corresponding decline in losses; in fact, the latter 
were about £60,000 higher. The greater part of this increase arose 
from the home business. The aggregate losses in the United 
Kingdom for 1928 were reported to have been about £1,500,000 
in excess of the total for 1927, and the loss ratio of tho Corporation 
for England and Scotland was the worst for several years. This 
experience had run side by side with intensified competition and 
a downward tendency in rates, especially for every form of insurance 
not governed by tariff. Business in the United States was similarly 
affected, and the position in Canada was much the same. They 
were so accustomed to good results from the fire department that 
any reduction in the profit was disappointing, but they had an 
extensive organization at home and abroad, and, with any favour. 
able movement in trade, coupled with some lightening of thi loss 
ratio, they should be able to return to the satisfactory average of 
results obtained in recent years. The fund remained at £1,650,000, 
and the additional reserve was increased by about £22,000. They 
had transferred £117,688 to profit and loss account. 

MARINE AccouNT. 

Turning to the marine account, it was a matter of considerable 
satisfaction that no further support had been found necessary by 
transfer from the profit and loss account, and that they had been 
able to maintain the marine fund at £1,000,000. He warned 
shareholders a year ago not to expect any rapid change for the 
better in the marine business, and he now repeated that warning, 
but he was able to state that their 1927 account had worked out 
better than that of 1926, and that their account for 1928, so fai 
as it had gone, was better than that of 1927. Representatives of 
companies transacting marine insurance business had met regularly 
throughout the year, but it had not been found possible to formulate 
any agreements or tariffs of a far-reaching character. ‘The hull 
agreement had continued to operate, but the attempt to obtain a 
uniform minimum increase of 10 per cent. on everything had been 
found, in practice, to be unworkable. 

The accident business, which embraced many kinds of risks, 
including employer's liability, burglary and motor insurance, 
continued to expand. 

THe DivipeNnps. 

Referring to the profit and loss account and balance shect, thie 
Governor said that the amounts paid in dividends remained the 
same, and the balance carried forward was £238,874. ‘Tho securities 
held by the Corporation continued to be of the same high class as 
in the past, and their present market value was considerably higher 
than that at which they stood in the balance sheet. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a dividend of 11s 
per share, less income tax, was declared, 5s. 5d. being payable on 
May Ist and 5s. 10d. on November Ist, 1929. 

A further resolution was passed, and will be submitted for « 
firmation at an extraordinary general court to be held on the |oth 
proximo, altering the regulations of the Corporation with a view 
to the payment of interim dividends instead of the dividend payable, 
as at present, in two instalments. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Late Lord Revelstoke 


Tue occasion has never arisen before—and I doubt if it 
will again—when my weekly financial article has taken 
the form of an obituary notice. With the death of Lord 
Revelstoke, however, so great a figure has passed from 
the world of finance and a personality who has played 
so great a part in the finances of this country during two 
generations has been removed that I feel the financial 
pages of a paper like the Spectator, which for over a 
century has been associated with every phase of our 
economic as well as our political and social developments, 
should contain something more than a mere reference to 
Lord Revelstoke’s death. 


A Great Prersonaniry. 

Doubtless the suddenness of Lord Revelstoke’s passing, 
at a moment when he was performing arduous services for 
the country, has accentuated the feelings of grief and 
expressions of regret and public sympathy, but he was so 
great a man that assuming, as has proved to be the case, 
that he was removed in the plenitude of his powers, his 
death was bound under any circumstances to create that 
fecling of irreparable loss which has been felt in every 
corner of the City since the sad news arrived last Friday 
morning. Others have already testified to the many accom 
plishments and high qualities which were associated with 
the deceased banker outside the sphere of the City in which 
he spent the greater part of his life. It is clear from 
these tributes which have come from all quarters that, 
whether with Royalty, with Society, or with City 
colleagues, he exhibited alike those high abilities and 
sterling qualities of character which commanded universal 
admiration, respect, and affection. IL think there can 
seldom have been one who, while having perforce to 
concentrate the major part of his energies upon matters 
connected with business and high finance, preserved at 
the same time all those qualities which caused him to 
take as high a position in the social world as he occupied 
in the world of finance. 

A Hiatt Purpose. 

It was my privilege as a very young journalist to enjoy 
the friendship of the late Lord Revelstoke when he was 
still the Hon. John Baring and not long after he entered 
actively into the affairs of the famous firm of Baring 
Brothers, and it would be true to say that from the first 
day of his entry into business life as a young man up to 
the moment when at the call of duty he went to Paris a 
few months ago to represent this country at the Repara- 
tions Conference, he was the most indefatigable of workers. 
They must have been particularly arduous and trying 
labours in those early years followmg 1890 when the 
young partner was busy retrieving the fortunes of his 
lirm. When, however, with the passing of vears, and 
largely due to his own exertions and forcefulness of 
character, the position of Barings stood higher than ever 
in the world of finance, his energies never relaxed. For 
by that time those energies, originally inspired by the pur- 
pose of preserving the traditions of a great firm had 
become blended with a devotion to all that the City of 
London itself represented in the matter of sound finance. 
As head of the leading Financial House in the City and 
also as a Director of the Bank of England, Lord Revel- 
stoke had exceptional opportunities of acquiring a first- 
hand knowledge not only of the local but of the inter- 
national financial problems of the time and also of exerting 
a great influence upon the manner in which those problems 
were dealt with. It is probably known, however, to com- 
paratively few how great was the power that he wielded 
or how wisely he used his opportunitics. And this power, 
while it was due primarily to his great abilities, force of 
character, and inimitable tact, was, I am_= sure, 
strengthened at every point by his love for working in 
the background, believing that in that manner far more 
real good could be accomplished than by any attempt to 
seck the limelight. 


PEACEMAKER AND DipLoMAtIst. 
Was there a danger of some sound financial scheme for 
the nation’s good being frustrated because of friction 


between those who should be working in harmony ? 
Time and again was Lord Revelstoke the means of 
causing friction to give place to co-operation, and 
always the process was that of working quictly 
behind the scenes, with a keen enjoyment of the results 
achieved. That wholesome enjoyment constituted an 
ample reward for the trouble which had been taken. His 
diplomacy, indeed, amounted to genius, and those who 
knew him best, while recognizing his power in the 
financial world, were sometimes feign to express «a wish 
that he had chosen the political sphere and that his rare 
diplomacy had been exhibited in the position of Ambas- 
sador to one of the more important countries. Gifted 
with a rare sense of humour, he had the wisdom to know 
that a too free display of humour can sometimes be a 
hindrance to effective diplomacy, and it might be said 
that while no one appreciated humour more keenly, few 
were less prone to exhibit it. 
A Jupcr or MEN. 

His knowledge of men and of affairs in the City was 
unique. He loved the City and all that it stood for 
and there were few men who occupied any position at 
all in the City whose gauge Lord Revelstoke had not got 
to perfection. Moreover, his judgments were never 
of the super-critical and still less of the eynical order. 
Taking life and its responsibilities, as he did, very 
seriously, his judgment upon his City confréres was 
usually based not so much upon their actual ability, 
though he was quick to recognize that, as upon their 
conception of all that business ideals meant. His devotion 
to those who in difficult times have been called upon to 
shape the policy of the Central Banking Institution of 
the country was profound, and, though he always worked 
behind the scenes, there are few men who have done 
more during the War and post-War period to strengthen 
the hands of all who were working for sound currency 
and sound finance than the late Lord Revelstoke. 


A Srronc Nature. 

Possessed with very high ideals, it is probable that 
under almost any conditions Lord Revelstoke would have 
become a great figure in the financial world. Personally, 
however, I am persuaded that the difficult circumstances 
under which he commenced his business career contributed 
in no small degree to that strength and inflexibility of 


character which cnclosed, and even masked to some 
extent. the charm and sweetness of his nature. In this 
connexion I am constrained to quote from a most 


charming tribute which was published in the columns 
of the Times of the 28rd instant, over the letter * ML” 
in which the writer says : 

** Hard ?° a Russian once said about him (and nobody 
stood him as well as the Russians). * Hard 7% he is as soft as velvet.” 
He was. His heart was soft; but the breastplate which he wore 
and in which he fought was made of impenetrable and untarnished 
steel.” 


} . 
litre. 


Tue Fina Carr. 

Some days before the announcement was made of 
Lord Revelstoke’s appointment as British representative 
at the Reparations Conference together with Sir Josiah 
Stamp, he told me—as was his way not infrequently-- in 
confidence of the request which had been made to hine 
and why he felt constrained to accept. No one disliked 
more than he did any appointment which brought 
with it considerable publicity. No one regretted more 
than he any appointment which involved absence from 
his daily duties at Bishopsgate. In this particular case, 
however, he felt it to be the call of Duty, and because 
he believed that so much might depend, both politically 
and financially, upon a satisfactory agreement at Paris 
with regard to Reparations, he set all personal feclings 
aside. Recognizing his unique abilities and his friend- 
ship with all the delegates at Paris, not excluding Dr. 
Schacht, I felt, as the City did a few days later when the 
appointment became known, that in the choice of dele- 
gates the City had, indeed, given of its best. Only three 
weeks before his death he paid a hurried visit to this 
country and IT had the privilege of some three-quarters 
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of an hour’s private conversation with him, which I little 
thought was to be the last. During that time, while 
discussing with me many of the difliculties of the dele- 
gates, he was full of hope of an ultimate satisfactory 
solution, believing that all the parties had everything to 
gain by coming together. Even on the Thursday when 
reports were freely circulated as to the Conference having 
broken down, I notice that to a Reuter’s representative 
Lord Revelstoke said: “ The matter is not yet beyond 
repair,” and I have little doubt that had he been spared 
to the following day, his wonderful charm and great 
diplomacy would have played a great part in striving to 
prevent the rupture which seems now to be threatened. 
Tut Persona Loss. 

Something has been said in the Press with regard to his 
infinite generosity, and it was a generosity which owed 
its origin not to an ostentatious display of benevolence 
but to the kindliest heart and to a disposition so 
affectionate that those who came into direct business 
relations with him every day, whether as colleagues 
or employees, and who knew full well his inflexibility and 
determination of character, nevertheless mourn his 
loss as that of a very dear friend. 

Arruce W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Markets Quierity Firm. 
Kasier monetary conditions, satisfaction with the Budget, 
and the belief that the chances of Labour at the Election may 
have been weakened by Mr. Snowden’s speech, may be said 
to have been largely responsible for the continued cheerfulness 
of markets duriag the past week. In perticular, British 
Funds and kindred stocks have shown marked strength, some 
further moderate additions having becn made to the Bank 
of England stock of gold, though, carefully considered, 
there has been, perhaps, scarcely a sullicient change in the 
monetary situation to warrant optimistic views, for the 
American Exchange still remains at a verv low level. In 
some directions, and notably, perhaps, in the Industrial 
section, there has been some revival of activity, while indica- 
tions are not wanting of fresh stirrings of activity in new 
capital creations. A revival of hopes concerning the outcome 
of the Reparations Conference played some part in’ the 
markets on Monday, and there is little doubt that a favour- 
able or unfavourable outcome of that Conference may 
casily prove to be a considerable factor affecting markets in 
the near future. 
*” * co oe 
IMmrenian CiemMicats. 

At all times in the past those concerned with the chemical 
industry have had excellent opportunities for forming an 
opinion with regard to the trade outlook, and now. that 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, has become such a 
huge concern, the opinions of those connected with the 
management are all the more worthy of attention. Moreover, 
Lord Melchett has other opportunities even than those 
connected with this particular company for forming opinions 
with regard to the outlook for industry, and, therefore, it is 
satisfactory to note that at the recent meeting of the Company 
he was able to make some encouraging references with regard 
to the general position and outlook. Interest, however, at 
the meeting naturally centred largely in the terms of the new 
issue of capital,and while the Company is not issuing any further 
deferred capital, the market was pleased to find that the de- 
ferred shares were to participate to some extent in the new 
issue of ordinary shares. Of the new capital, 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares are being issued to the amount 
of £4,410,590, in the ratio of one new Preference for every 
existing &# per cent. Preference share. The amount of new 
ordinary shares is to be £6,016,857, in the ratio of one new 
ordinary share for every existing eight ordinary, the deferred 
sharcholders also to have the right of application for one new 
ordinary for every existing sixteen deferred shares. The 
sharcholders of all classes are in addition to be allowed to 
apply for any surplus shares preference or ordinary — not 
taken up in the exercise of the rights. 

Pa % % a 
RATIONALIZATION, 

Having dealt with the terms of the new issue of capital, 
Lord Melchett: made some very interesting remarks with 
regard to industry in general, including the much discussed 
question of rationalization. He dwelt upon the need for large 
liquid resources on the part of industry to-day to meet inter- 
national competition. So far as their own Company was 
concerned, Lord Melchett said it was too carly to speak 
definitely of prospects, but as far as they could see the results 
of the current year promised to be better than the one which 


— 


has closed. Not the least interesting part of Lord Melchett's 
statements with regard to the Company was ihat ii now 
employed in men and women some 53,000, while the share. 
holders totalled 150.000, with an average holding of £309, 
This means that a vast number of small savings are inycsted 
in an industrial concern, which is all to the good. 

* * # * 


ANGLO-FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 

At the recent statutory meeting of the Anglo-Foreign 
Newspapers, Ltd., the chairman, Mr. H. S. Horne, without 
disclosing the precise details, conveyed the impression that 
the directors have been by no means inactive since the forma- 
tion of the company in discovering various newspaper properties 
capable of considerable expansion. ‘The chairman stated that as 
regards developments abroad the company had purchased 
on a satisfactory basis a substantial interest “in a highly 
profitable newspaper on the Continent and were in negotiation 
with regard to another.” A. W. K. 

(For company meeting reports see pages 665, 668, 671-672, and 
VI1-VII1) 





Answers to Questions on the Iliad 


1. Venus and Mars. 2. Pylacmenes, although slain some time 


before, is yet present at the death of his son Harpalion. 3. Mars; 
for his pride and delight in war. 4. Pallas as Deiphobus. h, 
Patroclus’ to Achilles. 6. Twelve sacrificed sons of Troy. 7. 
Venus and Apollo. 8. First, Diomed. Last Humelus. 9, 
Teucer. At Patroelus’ funeral games. 10. Peleus, husband of 
Thetis and father of Achilles. 11. In a cave at the bottom of the 
sea, betwixt Imbros and Samos. 12. An eagle. At his wife 


13. Niobe’s. 


Hecuba’s. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS AND INCREASE OF CAPITAL 





LORD MELCHETT’S SPEECH 





Tye second annual general meeting of Dnperial Chemical Industries, 
Lid., was held at the Central Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, on 
Thursday, April Ith, 1929, the Right Hon. Lord Melchett, V.C., 
DSe., F.RS., chairman of the company, presiding. The Secre- 
tary (Mr. P. C. Dickens) read the notice convening the meeting 
and tho resolution for the increase of capital. The Treasurer 
(Dr. W. H. Coates) read the auditor's report. The report and 
accounts were taken as read. 


Lord Melchett said that the company had made considerable 
progress in profits and production despite the fact that the general 
condition of trade in 1928 had not improved as had been anticipated. 
He was glad to observe that there was a general improvement in 
trade. The products of the company were so widespread and 
universal that the prosperity of the company was naturally related 
to the prosperity of the country. It was of the utmost satisfaction 
that in a year such as 1928 the prosperity of LCL. had been so 
considerably improved. 


While not desiring to introduce any political note, he felt he 
must refer to the Derating Act as a matter of outstanding import- 
ance to the industry of the country. He had always been a con- 
sistent supporter of a proposal which would remove from British 
industries a burden of about £26,000,000 per annum. The rating 
systern in Operation placed an intolerable weight upon the industries 
which were most depressed. 

The Derating Act had broken the vicious circle, and he felt 
sure it would prove one of the most fruitful means for the restora- 
tion of British industry. A curious accusation had been made 
against himsclf as one who supported a measure which was bene- 
ficial to industry for the sake of his own businesses. 

He would be a very bad chairman who did not look after the 
interests of his shareholders. With characteristic exaggeration 
and ignorance of figures it was alleged by this politician that 
the concerns in which he was interested would benefit to the extent 
of £600,000 per annum. A careful calculation by experts had been 
made, and it was found that L.C.1. would benefit this year by 
approximately £50.000, and in a full year by about £200,000, 

Tecnniean Devetorm ent. 

The technical development of the company had proceeded with 
great results. The Billinghani Works of Synthetic Ammonia & 
Nitrates, Ltd., represented a very great achievement, and he 
desired to pay a tribute to Col. G. P. Pollitt and his able staff, 
When the present problem of construction at Billingham was 
completed the company would have an investment there of rather 
more than £25,000,000. By the end of the present year the works 
—which is rather a city then a works— would be producing 2,500 
tons per day of sulphate of ammonia and considerable quantities 
of other products, 

Next year the range would be still further extended by the 
addition of a number of other organie chemicals. At his old 
home at Winnington practically the whole of the plant had 
been reorganized during the past two years, and the work had 
been carried out without interfering with the steady and normal 
output of the plant. The reconstruction had involved a 
capital expenditure of some £850,000 in 1928, but a satisfactory 
return on tho outlay was anticipated with confidence. Indeed, it 
had been found that the saving in the Alkali Section in 1928 gave 
& return of approximately 22 per cent. on the average capital 
outlay during the last two years, 

In pursuance of development and research problems the new 
tesearch station and farm at Jealott’s Hill was nearing completion. 
This was one further stage in the company’s investigation of 
scientific problems affecting agriculture, and the results would 
benefit not only agriculture in this country but throughout the 
Empire. As an example of the beneficial effeet of research upon 
the company’s activities he need only mention that the company 
held about 500 British Patents, while British patent applications 
pending amounted to 215, 


Labour RELATIONS. 


A year ago the company had 40,000 men and women in its 
employment. ‘To-day it had approximately 53,000. At — the 
present time, in pursuance of the share participation scheme 
announced last year, employees of I.C.1. now held a total of 
850,636 shares in the company. Relations with the trades unions 
continued to be of a close and cordial character. He had com- 
mitted himself personally by signing the Report of the Melchett- 
Turner Conference to a reeognition born of lifelong experience of 





the value of working together with the accredited representatives 
who organize labour, 

His experience as chairman of the employers’ group of the 
Melchett -Turner convinced him that 
leaders of labour to-day were anxious to assist in the prosperity 
of industry, which was the only source from which those benefits 
could flow which could improve the position and life of those 
they so ably represent. 

The first elections for the 71 works councils had just’ been com- 
pleted, and the interest displayed by the workers could be judged 
by the fact that there were only 56 unopposed returns out of a 
total of 287 wards, and that the percentage of voting was 92.9. 
When he had finished his labours that morning he would that 
afternoon preside over the inaugural meeting of combined delegates 
of these councils and place before them, as he had placed before 
the shareholders, the result of their efforts and their problems 
present and future. He did not think he was wrong in saying 
that this was the first time such a thing had ever been done. 


Conference the responsible 


FinANciAL RESULTS. 


The annual meeting this year was being held nearly six weeks 
earlier than last year, and it reflected great credit upon all con- 
cerned, including the auditors, that this had been possible, The 
printed report, which was already in the hands of the shareholders, 
enabled him to concentrate his speech upon particular points. 
The profits for the year amounted to the satisfactory total of 
£5,488,243, or an increase of £921,018 over those for 1927. Tho 
total carnings represented 10.47 per cent., or just over 2s. per £1 
share on the ordinary capital, and practically 6 per cent., or 7d. 
per 10s. share on the deferred capital. 

The year’s profits had been arrived at after meeting the cost 
of maintaining in the highest efficiency all plant and other pro- 
perties of the company. Referring to the liquidation of Nobel 
Industries, Ltd., he desired to pay a personal tribute to the results 
of Sir Harry MeGowan’s investment policy, which had proved 
so shrewd and far-sighted. The company had developed a new 
policy and created a precedent by a new method of providing 
for the contingency of the upon machinery and 
buildings— a risk which should never be absent from the minds 
of those responsible for the conduct of large manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

The total obsolescence reserves of the company were over 
£9,000,000, and this represented 22 per cent, of the total book 
value of the plant, machinery and buildings of the subsidiary 
companies. He felt sure that all would agree that this state of 
affairs was one of great strength. He had always been entirely 
in favour of building up financial resources from which plant. could 
be replaced without difficulty or danger to the future prosperity 
of the concern. 

General Motors had recently spent nearly £6,000,000 — in 
remodelling their plant for the production of their 
new models for this year. This sum had been accumulated by 
the company out of its profits. To build up the necessary financial 
resources if was essential that too large a proportion of profits 
should not be distributed immediately to shareholders but should 
he retained to provide for capital appreciation. For the four years 
1924-1927 the LC. Farbenindustrie had distributed an average 
percentage of profits of 52 par cent. 

The Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation in the United 
States had for the four years 1925-28 distributed 52 per cent., 
while last year the United States Steel Corporation had distributed 

LC1. had only been in existence a short period of 
and those had been years of difficulty in national 


obsole scence 


some ot 


56 per cent. 
two years, 
industry. 

The dividend of 8 per cent. on the ordinary and 

2 per cent. on the deferred shares was equivalent to 12.875 per 
cent. on the old ordinary shares of Brunner, Mond & Co., as avainst 
104 per eont. paid by that company for the year 1925-26; 12.875 
per cent., as against 10 per cent. paid by Nobel Industries, Ltd., 
for the year 1925; 12.29 per cent., as against 10 per cent. for tho 
year 1925 in the case of the United Alkali Co, A 3 per cent. increase 
in two years was a considerable achievement. Moreover, the 
precise figares to three points in the case of Brunner, Mond ana 
Nobel Industries showed how correct Sir Harry MeCGowan and 
himself had been when the merger was made, 


shares 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME. 

leader of the 
intended to 

world, 


The company was and intended to remain the 
chemical industry in the British Empire, and they 
hold their own in the industry in the competition of the 
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Their expenditure on additions and alterations at the factories 
of the subsidiary companies amounted in 1928 to approximately 
£8,000.000. 

This more than absorbed the amount raised by the issue 
of new capital in 1928. The greater part of the expenditure 
had been devoted to the extension of the fertiliser plants at 
Billingham, but some amounts had been absorbed by the recon- 
struction of various works in the Alkali Section and the erection 
of new plant at the Ardeer Works of Nobel's. They anticipated 
a very satisfactory return—all additional income—from these 
capital additions when they came into production. During 1928 
additional investments in associated and other industrial com- 
panies amounted to approximately £24 millions. Part of this 
development was taking place in Australia and Canada, where, 
im conjunction with powerful domestic and other interests, they 
were consolidating and extending their position. They already 
had remunerative interests there, and looked to their future 
growth with great confidence. In a company with such 
vast and widespread enterprises and interests, and with such 
universal demands for their products which were continually 
increasing, it was essential that there should be continuous exten- 
sion of factories and plant, stocks and credits. The constructional 
programme on fixed assets calls at the beginning of this year for 
more than £13,000,000, 

He would never be associated with a business which was not 
in a position to carry out the legitimate extension of a great 
industry. There was a great and growing market for their 
goods. Their sclling organization under the able direction 
of Mr. J. G. Nicholson was without equal. In such a_ busi- 
ness as theirs they must always be in a position at short 
notice to be able to take an interest in allied or suitable enter- 
prises, either at home or anywhere throughout the world. 


New Issue. 

Tun order to enable their 160,000 sharcholders whose average 
holding was about £300—to take the fullest possible advantage of 
the new issue, and in view of the fact that all the money would 
not be required except in instalments spread through the year, 
they had decided to issue the new shares in the following manner : 
To the preference shareholders, one new preference share for every 
existing four preference shares; to the ordinary shareholders, 
one new ordinary share for every existing eight ordinary shares ; 
to the deferred shareholders, one new ordinary share for every 
existing sixteen deferred shares. Shareholders of all classes would 
in addition be allowed to apply for any surplus of shares, either 
preference or ordinary, which might not be taken up by the 
exercise of the rights. 

The offer would be made to shareholders on the register 


at March 5th, 1929 The new ordinary shares would | 


rank for any interim dividend declared in respect of the 
vear 1929 calculated on the amount paid up and from the due 
dates of the instalments. For the final dividend for 1929 these 
new ordinary shares would rank in full, thus giving a small bonus 
in this respect. The prices at which it was proposed to offer the 
shares were: Preference shares, 233. per share or a premium of 
3s. per share, and ordinary shares at 33s, 6d. per share or a premium 
of 13s. 6d. per share. 

The preference shares at 23s. per share would _ pro- 
hice = £5,072,184, and the ordinary shares at 33s. 6d. 
per share would produce £10,078,235. The total amount of cash 
to be received by the company would therefore be £15,150,491, 
The total amount of premiums on these shares would he approxi- 
mately £4.500,000, which would immediately increase the existing 
reserves of approximately £11,000,000 to over £15,000,000. The 
value of the rights on each old share was calculated at 5d. for 
the preference, 8}d. for the ordinary, and 4}d. for the deferred 
shares. 

The date by which the acceptance of the new shares 
must be made was May 6th, when the first call of 5s. would be 
payable on both the preference and the ordinary shares. The 
tinal call on the preference would be payable on July 8th, and 
ihe final call on the ordinary shares on November 4th. They 
had come to the conclusion that there should be no further issue 
of deferred shares. The deferred shares were created to represent 
the equity of the original shareholders in the merger in future 
potential profits latent in the organization and assets then in 
existence but not fully remunerative. If that intention was to 
he fully effective it followed that no further issue of deferred shares 
would be justified except when they acquired other businesses 
containing within themselves similar potentialities. Further, on 
this occasion, as contrasted with last year, the deferred shareholders 
were offered rights. 

To maintain the rates of dividend they were paying 
for the year 1928 would require, in respect of the new 


Jt was somewhat early yet to speak of the prospects of trade for 
this year, but conditions were improving, and on the results already 
known for the first quarter of the year he had no hesitation in 
saying that the growth of profits in 1929 on the capital already 
in their possession would be amply sufficient to take charge of 
the additional dividend requirement. Further, the £4} millions 
of uncompleted capital expenditure at the end of 1928 would come 
yradually into production throughout the year 1929 and yield 
them additional profits. The company had a balance of authorized 
but unissued capital of a little over £9,000,000 out of the £10,000,000 
wuthorized last year. This was insufficient to cover the require- 
ments of the new issue, which called for a total nominal amount 
of £10,427,000, It was therefore necessary to ask their sanction 
for a further increase in the authorized capital, and in the resolution 





which had already been read they asked permission to raise it by 
£20,000,000 in 40,000,000 shares of 10s. each, subject to the board's 
power to consolidate these shares as and when necessary into 
£1 shares. 


Prosrects OF THE MERGER. 


He was very proud indeed to be chairman of that company, 
He thought everyone connected with it in any capacity had ay, 
equal right to be equally proud of it. Two years ago L.C.1. was 
launched as the first great merger of its size in the country. They 
were now satisfied that the chemical industry was going to act 
as an example for the salvation of the industries of this country, 
Their action had been justified. Their affairs showed « pro. 
gressive improvement, yet they had not so far obtained by any 
means the full value and benefits of the merger. It would take 
at least another two years before the process of rationalization 
and concentration within their own organization would be com. 
pletely carried through, but anyone who sat, as he did, day by 
day surrounded by the most loyal band of co-workers and stafi uch 
as any man might be proud of, and supported as he knew he was 
by the great majority of their vast company, could have no cause 
for hesitation or doubt as to the great future which lay befor 
them. 

Making profits might be the acid test of success this the 
company fulfilled —but they had a greater endeavour. It was to 
maintain the great industry for which they were responsible in its 
leadership in all parts of the Empire with which they were getting 
daily into more and more complete contact- thus fulfilling the 
high mission which they had set themselves. 


Sir Harry McGowan'’s Survey. 


he resolution 


Sir Harry McGowan (President), in seconding 


for the adoption of the accounts, said they reflected a most satis. 


factory result of a trading year. The publication prior to the 
meeting of the printed report was evidence of the compsny's 
sincerity in stating that it would take the shareholders into its 


, confidence to the maximum extent. He was sure that the share. 


holders would desire to join with him in congratulating the chair. 
man upon the signal honour which had been conferred upon him, 


| They would all agree that he was one of the outstanding com. 
| mercial leaders in the country. In a little over two years all 





those engaged in conducting the affairs of the company had 
succeeded in developing the * [.C.1.” spirit, which was a spirit of 
comradeship, of team work, of mutual respect and recognition 
of the part the company was playing in the development of the 
British Empire. Industrial conditions at home showed steady 
improvement, and it followed that with the company’s widespread 
activities it would participate to the full extent in that improve- 
ment. 

The progress reported in 1928 had been fully maintained 
during the opening months of 1929. Overseas operations showed 
a gratifying development. The various companies which had 
been organized throughout the world were, without exception, 
justifying themselves. While giving the opportunity of more 
intensive sales efforts in all the company's products, they were 
adding materially to the company’s turnover and profits. He 
had recently returned from a visit to America and Canada, and 
was specially gratified with the progress of the associated com- 
pany, Canadian Industries, Ltd., which had recently decided upon 
the extension of its activities into the large and promising fields 
of heavy chemicals, fertilisers, &e. Mr. Todhunter in Australia 
was working on a scheme for the affiliation and amalgamation of 
the various concerns interested in heavy chemicals and fertilisers 
with the company’s own Australian interests. Mr. Nicholson had 
recently visited India, and had formulated plans and constituted 
action which they all felt would in time result in stimulating 
increasing demands for the company's products, particularly in 
agriculture. 

The opening up of Rhodesia, particularly in copper mining, 
called for increasing demands for goods of African Explosives 
and Industries, Ltd., one half of whose capital was held by 1.C.1. 
Another outstanding devetopment was the formation of Scottish 
Agricultural Industries, Ltd., of which I.C.I. had the control. 
Most of the company’s products were cither raw materials or semi- 
manufactured commodities for use in the production of other 
marketable goods such as alkali soap, dyes for textiles, &c., and 
it must be realized that it would not be policy by any undue 
handicap in the price of goods to prejudice the user of the com. 
pany’s intermediary products in its efforts to secure business. 
The company had always been ready to help its customers in the 
study of cheaper supplies, and to place its expert knowledge at 
their disposal with a view to helping them reduce the cost to 


| themselves of the materials they drew from the company. The 


capital for the year 1929, an additional distribution of £582,000, | CO™P8any had pursued and would pursue a policy of selling at an 


economic price and helping the buyer as far as it could with 
due regard to its responsibilities as trustees of the shareholders’ 
money. 

The formation of T.C.T. had led to an all-round reduction in the 
price and improvement in quality and service. It was the com. 
pany’'s firm intention to maintain and accelerate those advantages. 
In this satisfactory state of affairs no small share had to be ascribed 
to the loyal work and enthusiasm of the staff and workers. With 
such a wonderful organization and with such a loyal and efficient 
staff of workers he had no doubt as to the future of their great 
company. 

The resolutions to increase the authorized capital by £20,000,000 
and to authorize tl® creation of £10,000,000 of 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares cf £1 each were approved. 
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RIO TINTO COMPANY 


SETTLEMENT OF 





TAX ARREARS 





MINING PROGRESS 





PROPOSED ISSUE OF CAPITAL 





THe fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Rio Tinto Company, 
Limited, was held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
Cannon Street, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G., Chairman of 
the Board, presided. 

The Secretary, Mr. R. H. Beecher, read the notice convening 
the Meeting and the Auditors’ Report for the year 1928. The 
Minutes of the previous Meeting were taken as read. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, I presume that you will, as usual, 
take the Report and Accounts as read. 

Before touching on points of business, I must refer to an important 
change in the composition of your Board. At the close of the year 
under review, your Directors decided to invite Mr. J. Gordon 
MacLeod, the senior administrative officer on the Staff, and Mr. 
G. W. Gray, the chief of the technical staff, to join the Board. 
These appointments were made not only on the ground of the 
eminent personal qualifications of these gentlemen, but in pursuance 
of a policy. We wish each individual who joins the Staff of the 
Company to feel that there is no impassable gulf between him 
and the highest office in the gift of the Company. We wish the 
whole Staff to realise that their future depends on themselves, 
that intelligence, loyalty, energy and enthusiasm, supported by 
character, will carry their possessors high, perhaps to the top of 
the Company’s service, and we feel that a Staff so good as ours 
should have the assurance that this is so. 

Turning now to the Report and Accounts, you will find that the 
first paragraph says, ** As stated in the Interim Report, the Company 
has had to meet large demands for arrears of taxes in Spain. These 
amount to £438,422 16s. 3d.” Now if you turn for a moment to 
the Revenue Account, you will find—‘** Arrears of Spanish Taxes 
on Produce, etc., paid £365,956 16s. 10d.’--a difference of 
£72,465 19s. 5d. 
Tax for 1922, and is an arrear which had to be paid quite unexpec- 
tedly, and quite apart from the arrears of Export Tax payments 
which I shall speak of in a moment. 
1923-1925 are also still awaiting final settlement. This is no fault 
of ours, but results from the procedure followed by the Spanish 
“Taxes Jury,” who, under the laws now in force in Spain, have 


The Profits Taxes for the years | 





| Satisfactory, and the prospects in this Department are good. 


| discharging facilities at Huelva. 


I have to say about our activities in Spain. The work at the mines 
proceeds satisfactorily and smoothly. In the first half of the year 
Copper production fell off rather badly. This was not due to any 
one cause. There were a number of factors involved. We seemecl 
to strike an adverse patch which we worked through before tho 
year ended. There is no reason to suppose that this year’s Copper 
production will not be fully up to average; in fact, 1 shall be dis- 
appointed if we do not make up the tonnage that we lost last year. 
While I am dealing with Copper production from the Mines in 
Spain, I should say that while shere is no doubt that the average 
Copper content of the massive Pyrites we are mining is tending 
to fall slowly, the Copper content of the porphyritic Ores is holding 
up well, and when our new Concentrator is at work, we hope to be 
able to do something more than meet the diminution in Copper 
production from Massive Pyrites. The export of Ore continues 
The 
equipment of the Mines and Railways is well maintained, but I 
think we ought soon to do something to add to our loading and 
Plans are being worked out, and 


; we shall proceed ‘with the necessary installations as soon as the 


| work is important. 


This £72,000 odd we had to pay on the Profits | 


The total cost involved is not very great, but tho 
I wonder if Shareholders realise how much of 
our business is concerned with Shipping, not only at Huelva, of 
Taking craft of not less than 1,000 tons, we are now handling 


are approved. 


course, 


| on the average three ships a day, say, eleven hundred a year. While 


I am giving you our shipping figures, 1 might perhaps mention 
the figures for the loadings on our own railways, which amount 
to something over twenty thousand tons a day, say seven and a 
half million tons a year. 

Before I pass from our Spanish activities altogether I must refer 
to our social services, and I do this at some length, because I read 
the other day some statements attributed to an influential Spaniard, 
to the general effect that foreign Companies working mines in Spain 
contribute little or nothing to the Spanish Treasury, and care noth- 
ing at all for the welfare of their Spanish employés. I shall be con- 
tent if you will allow me to state a few facts :— 

As I have said the Spanish Treasury and Local Government 
authorities derived a revenue of over Ptas. 30,000,000, say £1,000,000 
sterling. We distributed in wages, and for the purchase of stores 
in Spain, Ptas. 32,200,000, or, say, £1,100,000. We provided free 
hospital and medical services for the Company’s employés in Rio 
Tinto and at Huelva at a cost of Ptas. 720,000, say £24,000. As 
an indication of the volume of the medical work, may I give this 
figure: 135,000 prescriptions were written by our doctors in 
the course of 1928, this figure of course includes prescriptions 
written not only for our employés, but for their families. Apart 
from the English Staff altogether, purely for the benefit of our 
Spanish employés and their families, we maintain 15 Doctors, 1 Infant 
Welfare Doctor, 10 Hospital Nurses, 12 Dressers, and 8 Midwives, 
apart from ambulance men. In connection with Child Welfare 
alone, 14,000 cases were dealt with in the course of the year. Further, 








| apart from our contribution of nearly £10,000 to the Government 


the right in their own time to re-assess taxes which have already | 


been paid. We have appealed against this procedure which makes 
accounting astonishingly difficult. Our appeal does not lie to the 
Courts but to the Minister of Finance. In the meantime we have 
had to pay, and have taken the amount required from the Taxes 
Suspense Account. 

The arrears of Taxes on Produce, £365,956 16s. 10d., are in a 
different category. ‘They refer to the years 1922-1925. There 
is no doubt that in those years the returns rendered to the Spanish 
Government showing the copper content of some of the pyrites 
exported fromm Spain were understatements, and when on investi- 
gation the Board ascertained that this was so, it had no alternative 
but to make the additional payments legally demanded. In this 
connection, I desire to place on record my appreciation of the 
way in which the Spanish Government facilitated the prompt 
settlement of an unpleasant episode. As a result of the under- 
payment of Export Taxes, the Profits shown in the Balance Shects 
for the years in question were greater than they should have been, 
and the distribution of Dividend was also greater than it should 
have been. 

I now ask you to notice in the Appropriations which you have 
before you, that we suggest carrying the sum of £200,000 to an 
Emergency Account. This is to enable us to meet arrears in contin- 
gent taxes which are determined by the amount of the Export 
Taxes, such as Transport Tax, Harbour Dues, and Anchorage Tax. 
Since the end of the year the amount owing on some of these 
contingent taxes has been agreed with the Spanish Authorities, 
and payment is now proceeding. 

Several naturally anxious Shareholders have asked me if all 
the arrears have now been paid. I cannot answer that question 
positively. It is quite impossible for me to forecast the decisions 
ot the Taxes Jury, but I can say that I do not know of any further 
liabilities in connection with the Taxes of past years. 

Now let me bring together in a few words the financial meaning 
of these arrears to the Company. We have had to provide 
£638,422 16s. 3d. to meet arrears of Spanish Taxes, in addition to 
finding £539,235 to meet the Spanish Taxes of the year—a total 
of £1,177,657. Of this huge total we have found over £1,000,000 
from the Income of the year. The remainder of £170,000 odd we 
drew from Suspense Accounts. Please notice that 1 have been 
speaking only ‘of taxes in Spain. There are taxes paid in other 
countries, amounting for the Rio Tinto Company, apart from its 
subsidiaries, to a quarter of a million sterling in round figures, so 
that our total provision for taxes is over £1,400,000, and with 
subsidiaries and affiliated Companies, over £1,500,000. Before 
passing on to other matters of interest, I propose to finish what 





Pension Scheme, and of three-quarter pay to accident patients, 
amounting to £5,500, we paid out in pensions to Spanish 
ex-employés, £14,000. Further, we are educating over 2,000 
children in our own schools. We supply gardens, cinematographs, 
a theatre and football grounds (there are fourteen teams playing 
regularly). We have an excellent troop of Boy Scouts. Further, 
again Isay with confidence, noworkmen in Spainare more healthily 
and comfortably housed than ours, whether they be in the model 
village outside Huelva, or in the new quarter we are building at 
El Valle, near Rio Tinto. Still further, there is not a hospital in 
Spain better designed or better equipped than our central hospital. 
Finally, we run a general department store, with branch shops 
in all our villages round the mines, and year after year we make 
no profit out of that activity, but give our employés the full benefit 
of our excellent wholesale buying. The allegations which led me 
into this statement of the facts are, to put it briefly, void of truth. 
Only one thing does worry me about the employés, and that is 
the number of accidents, which too often result from the men’s 
own carelessness, and their disregard of rules devised for their 
own safety—not that our record is bad-—far from it. We fear 
comparison with no mine in the world—but I want it better. So 
much for Spain. 

The distribution of ores from Norway, Portugal and other 
countries is proceeding smoothly, and without any features or diffi- 
culties deserving comment. 

Our Welsh Plant at Port Talbot is running well, and has had a 
satisfactory year. 

The work of our subsidiary, the Pyrites Company, Ltd., is pro- 
gressing most satisfactorily. Its great works at Wilmington, 
Delaware, are running smoothly and well. It paid us a 10 per 
cent. dividend this year, and should, I think, increase its capital 
to £500,000 from the present £300,000 of share capital. This will 
enable it to pay off an advance of £200,000 we made to it to enable 
it to complete its new zine plant. The Pyrites Company is not, 
of course, confined to the United States of America, and its import- 
ance in other spheres is steadily increasing. 

The European Pyrites Corporation, which we own jointly with 
the Metallgesellschaft, is continuing the work of European ore 
distribution satisfactorily. The new metallurgical works in Belgium 
of the Société Anonyme Belge d’agglomeration des Minerais in 
which we are largely interested are nearing completion. 

In fact, all parts of our widespread organization are at present 
working smoothly. It would only bore you were I to attempt 
to discuss them all in detail. 

In the United States, the Davison Chemical Company, in which, 
as you know, we are large shareholders, is doing well, and through 
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our association with it we have secured a further satisfactory 
outlet for our sulphur ores which are used for the production of 
sulphuric acid, for the manufacture of fertilizers in the United 
States. The scope of the activities of the Davison Company is 
steadily widening, and I am confident that directly, and indirectly, 
both we and the Davison Company will benefit from our associa- 
tion with one another. Arising out of this association, one big and 
important thing is developing. I refer to the application to industry 
of the adsorbent power of silica gel. I think I should tell you 
something about this. 

A year ago the President of the Davison Company requested 
your directors to support with the resources, international con- 
nexions and experience of your company, the foreign activities of 
the Silica Gel Corporation of Baltimore. This corporation was 
organized and is managed by the Davison Chemical Company, who 
hold a large number of its shares. This holding represents a 
valuable asset with great latent possibilities, in which your com- 
pany, by virtue of its shareholding in the Davison Chemical Com- 
pany and of a direct holding in the shares of the Corporation, was 
already interested. 

Silica gel is a solid adsorbent. It is made at the Curtis Bay 
Works of the Davison Chemical Company, by treating sodium 
silicate, or water glass, with sulphuric acid produced from Rio 
Tinto pyrites. Chemically, silica gel is the same as common sea 
sand. Physically, it is very different, for while a grain of sand is 
solid and impervious, a grain of silica gel is honeycombed with 
myriads of ultra-microscopical pores and capable of adsorbing 
liquids or of adsorbing gases to a high degree, performing its func- 
tions over and over again without loss of efficiency. 

Time does not permit me to give an exhaustive statement of the 
possible uses of silica gel. Commercial progress has been most 
rapid up to the present in the United States, where the use of 
silica gel in connexion with air conditioning, the refrigeration of 
railway freight cars, and in the refining of motor benzole, has 
become firmly established. j 

After careful consideration, recognising the potentialities of 
this new development, your directors have entered into an agree- 
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ANGLO-FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS, LTD. 
SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 





The statutory meeting of Anglo-Foreign Newspapers, Ltd 3 
held on the 19th inst. at Winchester House, Old Broad 5 
London, E.C. 

Mr. H. 8S. Horne, the chairman, who presided, said that 
undertaking bad been formed as a result of a carefully con ed 
plan for acquiring, founding and developing newspaper and allied 
undertakings at home, in the Dominions and abroad. [ft was 
created after an investigation by experts lasting over a year, end 


, 


their thanks were due to the company’s vice-chairman, Sir Kol ert 
Donald, than whom there were fewer men f 
experience and knowledge of the newspaper industry. Their plan 
not been announced to the world for the suflicient reason thet 
company's immediate and future programme would hav: 
jeopardized to satisfy curiosity. 


possessed of wider 


Already a great deal had been done; the company possessed, 
or had settled terms for acquiring. properties which should 

the Corporation a return in the first year of at least £100,000 on 
the present profit basis, a figure upon which the board wer ne 
fident they would enlarge. One of their aims had been to acquire 


| participation in or control of undertakings which occupied specialist 


ment with the Silica Gel Corporation, to co-operate with them in | 
the creation of an organization which will acquire and develop | 


the interests of the Silica Gel Corporation throughout the whole 
world, with the exception of the North American Continent. 


The | 


Silica Gel Holding S.A. was registered in Geneva in February of 


this vear for this purpose, and I, as your Chairman, have been 
appointed its President. It is now engaged in the reorganization 
of existing representations in France and Germany into national 
subsidiary Companies. Members of your board and officials of 
the company have been appointed to the Board of Directors of 
the Swiss Holding Company and of Silica Gel, Ltd., hitherto the 
English subsidiary of the Silica Gel Corporation. Proposals with 
regard to the formation of subsidiary companies in Japan and in 
British India are under consideration. 

Since the end of the year under review, and therefore strictly 
having nothing to do with the subject of our meeting to-day, we 
have acquired considerable interests in Northern Rhodesia, indirectly 
through Minerals Separation, Ltd., in which we are now the largest 
shareholders, and in conjunction with powerful friends who are 
themselves big shareholders in our company, are in a position with 
regard to that Company which I think might without exaggeration 
be described as important. Mr. Preston, of our board, has already 
joined the Board of Minerals Separation, Ltd., and Mr. Gray is 
expected to join it at an early date. Directly, we have taken a 
big interest in the Rhodesian Congo Border Concession, Ltd., 
upon the board of which it is expected that Mr. Buchanan and I 
shall take seats. This seemed to us desirable in your interests. 
In Northern Rhodesia a great cupriferous area has been discovered, 
and it is desirable for us progressively to strengthen our position 
outside Spain where the ores are relatively low grade. 

I apologise for keeping you so long, but I had much to tell you, 
and 1 am afraid I must ask you to bear with me for a few minutes 
longer. If you look at the balance sheet, you will see that our 
investments in subsidiary and affiliated companies stand at about 
£1,000,000 sterling, and this does not include the recent purchases 
in connexion with Rhodesia. We have further developments in 
view outside Spain involving considerable capital expenditure 
and we have therefore decided that we ought now to increase our 
capital. At an early date we propose to call the necessary mecting 
to get, if you so will, permission to issue another 50,000 ordinary 
shares. These will be offered to the holders of ordinary shares 
so far as possible pro rata to their holdings. = 

Naturally you will wish to know if it seems likely that we shall 
be able to maintain the dividend on the increased capital. 1 think 
we can. 

The Chairman moved “ That the report and accounts for the 
year 1928, which have been submitted, be received and adopted.” 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Denbigh, K.C.V.O., seconded the 
resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved “That a half year’s dividend of 2s. 6d. 
per share on the preference shares and a final dividend of 25s. per 
share on the ordinary shares, making with the interim dividend 
paid in November 40s. for the year 1928, be now declared payable, 
both less income tax, on Ist May next.” 

This was seconded by Mr. J. N. Buchanan, D.S.O., M.C., and 
unanimously approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr. J. N. Buchanan and the Earl of 
Denbigh, were re-elected ; the auditors, Messrs. Turquand Youngs 
and Co., were reappointed, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
concluded the proceedings. 


| for work in relation to British Empire interests. 





or pivotal positions, and they might anticipate further profits when 
the co-ordination of certain of their properties had been brought 
to a stage permitting their treatment as a separate entity. As a 
result of their comprehensive survey they had discovered many 
valuable properties which were capable of infinitely greater cx) 
sion. As he had said, they were already on a definite in 
earning basis, but the board, without being over-sanguine, believed 
that with other acquisitions likely to be effected in the near future 
they would receive an income capable of providing substantial 
dividends. 

As to development abroad, they had purchased on a satisfactory 
basis a substantial interest in a highly profitable newspaper on 
the Continent, and were in negotiation with regard to another. 
Sir Robert Donald sailed for Canada that day to continue investiza- 
tions. They had already taken steps to inaugurate a holding 
company in Canada which might lead to the formation of an 
Imperial newspaper organization which held out great possibilities 
They might also 
become identitied with most powerful interests in another part ot 
the British Empire. His confidence in the future of the news- 
paper industry was stronger than ever. 


APOLLINARIS & JOHANNIS, LIMITED 


PROFITS. 








INCREASING 





Tur Thirty-second Ordinary General Meeting of Apollinaris 1 


Johannis Ltd. was held on April 22nd, at the Holborn Restaurant 
Mr. Alfred R. Holland (Chairman of the Company) presided, and 
in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts said that the 
profits for the nine months to December 31st, 1928. amounted to 
£65,225, or an average exceeding £7,000 per month. Since the 
reconstruction in 1923 a total of no less than £51,600 of Debentures 
and Deferred Interest Certificates had been redeemed and cancelled. 
The carry forward, after deduction of sums as set out in the Report 
would stand at £90,681. It was evident from these figures that (he 
Company was making steady progress. Since the War there had 
been steady expansion, only slightly interrupted in the year which 
covered the period of the General Strike. Owing to the congestion 
in the neighbourhood of their wharf at Southwark, it had be 


| found necessary to obtain more suitable premises for the growing 





trade of the Company, and the lease of a commodious whart and 
storage premises at Rotherhithe had been purchased a few months 
ago. These new premises, in addition to many other advantages, 
had ample accommodation for the motor lorries which previously 
were garaged some distance away from their wharf. The Company 
now owns a large fleet of lorries in order to carry out their policy ot 
extending the motor delivery radius both from London and from 
their numerous provincial depots. They had also opened in Mary- 
lebone Lane, an important thoroughfare at the back of their 
Stratford Place Offices, a showroom for the exhibition and sampling 
of their various products. He hoped shareholders would not tail 
to call in when passing Marylebone Lane, and added that if they 
would place an order their visit would be all the more appreciatod 
The Presta Aerated Waters continued to enjoy a growing popularity 
due to their excellent quality, and where introduced repeat orders 
had always followed. Although three years were hardly sufficient 
to establish such a business, it was already partly responsible for 
the increased profits, and he was full of hope for the future of Presta. 

Mr. F. J. Schilling, the Managing Director, said with regard to 
their business in the United States and Canada, although the 
results of a small advertising campaign undertaken some years ago 
had not altogether come up to their expectations, another effort 
had been made last year, and he was happy to say the past nine 
months showed a distinct improvement in their American sales. 
As the result of another brief visit which he had recently paid to 
New York he felt hopeful of a further though perhaps not very rapid 
recovery in the American trade, and had recommended to tli 
Board a continuance of the advertising campaign. 

The Report and Accounts having been unanimously adopted and 
the dividend declared, the proceedings closed with a vote of thanks 


* to the Staff and Chairman. 
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